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The Personal Narrative of a Private 
Soldier, who served in the Forty-se- 
cond Highlanders, for Twelve Years, 
during the late War. 12mo. pp. 
964. London, 1821. 

Tunis narrative is a § round unvarnished 

tale’ of a soldier’s whole course of life, 

while serving in one of the most distin- 
guished regiments in the army, en- 
gaged in the most active duties, dur- 
ing a period of twelve of the most busy 
years of the most eventful war in which 
Europe was ever engaged. It details 
the author’s adventures from his first 
enlisting as a recruit, in 1803, to his 
discharge, in October, 1814. The 
author’s service, it will be seen, was 
one of almost continued engagement. 

He was in the retreat of Sir John 

Moore, and was one of those who 

fought so gloriously at Corunna. He 

survived the pestilential air of Wal- 
cheren, so fatal to our army, and be- 
ing sent into Spain, was at the siege of 

Burgos, and the battles of Salamanca, 

Vittoria, the Pyrennees, and Tou- 

louse, where he was wounded, and, 

after being some time in the hospital at 

Bourdeaux, he was, on his recovering, 

sent home and discharged. The Nar- 

rative was written in a series of letters 
to a friend of the author, in town, who 
undertook the office of editor; * but 
rarely ventured to alter the original 
composition of the writer, either by 
curtailing or adding to the text.” The 
style is that of a man of very slender 
education, but every allowance should 
be made, when we consider the au- 
thor’s rank in life—that of an bumble 
artizan—that he entered the army at 
the age of sixteen, and that, in the 
marching and counter-marching, sieges 
and battles, of the Peninsula, a literary 
taste was neither to be cultivated nor 
acquired. Our author gives a melan- 
choly picture of the disastrous retreat 
to Corunna, in which his regiment suf- 
fered so severely, that out of one thou- 
sand men that entered Spain, only one 
hundred and fifty reached Britanzes, 


and not an officer among them to carry 
Vou, IU, 
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the colours; but he adds, with charac- 
teristic pride, ‘while a man was left, 
the Forty-second’s colours would be 
where they were safe.” The remainder 
of the regiment had fallen behind, been 
taken prisoners, or had perished. A few 
detached extracts, respecting this re- 
treat, will not be deemed uuinteresting, 
Our author says,— 

‘On new-year’s-day morning our 
provisions were all eaten up. Never 
shall | forget that new-year’s morning. It 
was of a Sunday too.. Men, who on that 
day had been wont to bless God, impre- 
cated their Maker. Nor did the authors 
of their calamities lack the widow’s curse. 
Our provisions were done, and how to get 
more we knew not. My inessinates that 
remained were famishing, and | proposed 
another foraging party. Great as the risk 
was, there was no alternative between it 
and death by starvation. ‘* [ will go for 
one,”’ said]; ‘* will any one go with me?” 
«TT will,”’? said one man; ‘‘and I,” said 
another. We soon got ourselves ready, 
with our bayonets fixed on sticks; we 
were not an hour out when we fell in with 
ten pounds weight of bread, and a pig’s 
skin full of goodwine. In this part of the 
country the wine is all kept in pigs’ skins. 
We came home to our comrades; and 
we did not want for the first day of the 
year 1809 ; but those that won’t fight for 
their victuals won’t fight for their king.’ 

After a skirmish with the French, 
who had come upon thein unawares, 
at Lugo, when. dressing the first pro- 
vision that had been served out regu- 
larly for five days, the army took up 
their position in close column for the 
night :— 

‘Our officers,’ he says, £ poor fellows, 
sat by us, roasting potatoesall night; folks 
say, ‘‘ like master like man ;””—it was like 
man like officer here. Hunger, like 
death, is aruthless leveller. Some of our 
good Highlanders went out to forage; no 
men inthe army were their match on this 
nridnight duty; they are perfect catarans: 
ifthey came to a farm-house, and wanted 
a hen or two, they would merely apply a 
brimstone match to its beak; the poor hen 
gave one sneeze, and dropped down life- 
less! no roost was safe, if there was no 
dog to give the alarm; but I was going to 
tell you of our foragers. They belonged 
to my mess; they did not like to see 
their officers eating potatoes. ‘* By the 
cross, they’ll have potatoes and point, if 








there be aught in the land,” said a trusty 
Argyleshire man; and he was as good as 
his word. The foragers returned with a 
sheep and a kid, and their plaids full of 
Irish fruit. ‘There was nothing done that 
night but cooking, as we did not know but 
we would be off betore day.’ 

The battle of Corunna terminated 
this fatal march, and rescued those that 
had not sunk under it from further 
peril for that time. Speaking of this 
engagement, which is described with 
a good deal of spirit, our soidier 
says,— 

‘The French army did not advance 
very rapidly, on account of the badness 
ofthe ground, Ourcolonel gave orders 
for us to lie on the ground, at the back of 
the height our position wason; and when- 
ever the French were withi afew yards 
of us, we were to start up and fire. our 
muskets, and then give them the bayonet. 

‘They came up the hill cheering, as if 
there were none tooppose them, we being 
out of their sight; when they came up to 
the top of the hill, all the word of com- 
mand that was given was,—‘* Forty-se- 
cond, charge.” In one moment ever 
man was up witha cheer, and the sound of 
his nvusket, and every shot did execution. 
They were so close upon us, that we gave 
them the bayonet the instant we fired. 
The confusion that now ensued bafiles all 
my powers even of memory and imagi- 
nation—pell-mell, ding-dong—ilka man 
gat his birdie, and eicn of us skivered 
pairs, front and rear rank ; to the right- 
about they went, and we afterthem, I 
think I see the grizzly fellows now run- 
ning and jumping, as the Highlanders, 
laughing and swearing, and foaming, stuck 
the pointed steel into their loins, We 
followed them down to the valley, and 
stopped not for general or commanding 
officer; but still on, in the rage and wrath 
of the Highlanders. When we had 
driven them in upon their other columns, 
we ourselves retreated, but not pursued, 
and took the advantage of a ditch that was 
in the valley, from which we kept upa 
constant fire on the enemy till dark.’ 

* * y on 


‘As we pursued them down the hill, 
there was a poor Frenchman sorely 
wounded, and on his knees, his hands up- 
lifted, and pleading for quarter. Mynext 
man, a robust Highlander, in his rage, ex- 
claimed, ‘* You Bonaparte man! she'll 
run ber through.” With a sudden jerk of 
my musket I threw his on his shoulder, 

i f—29 
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and the poor fellow’s life was saved; if | occasion, M‘Morran staid longer than 


he still lives, and could hear this, he 
would know that his preserver lives also. 
Wewere in full speed then of his com- 
rades, and far past him, before my coun- 
tryman brought his piece to the charge 
again. ‘The Highlander thanked me 
many a time afterwards ; and used to add, 
‘<The deed would have been done but for 
you, John—I was in 
time.”’’ 





| 
such a rage at the | 


Our author embarked with the rest | 


of the army, and describes, with much 
feeling, the wretched condition in 
which the soldiers were, and the huma- 
nity of the people of Plymouth, where 


they landed, in giving them money 
and clothes, of which so many of them 
were almost destitute. After remain- 
ing a short time in England, he ac- 
companied the Walcheren expedition, 
again returned home, and a second 
time was sent to Spain, and was at the 
battle of Salamanca and the siege of 
Burgos, which, he says, § was as foolish 
a piece of work as ever he saw Wel- 
lington encounter.’ Jt had well nigh 
been a fatal piece of work to our mili- 
tary censor, as appears by the following 
accident. 
carried, and works were constructing in 
the trenches :— 


‘There were,’ says he, 


together in one spot in the trench, as it is 
usual for men of the same corps and 
companies to gather into a knot when 
time permits to chat. We were all sitting 


the company anda serjeant too. I was 
corporal. ‘There were the matter of four 
or six privates, I think. Ashell fell right 
in the midst of us; we all got up and ran 
except one stupid booby, who sat still, and 
the shell | may say between his feet ; he 
took handfuls of earth, and tried to smo- 
ther the fusee, not knowing what a fusee 
was ; but in an instant he was blown to 
pieces. I threw myself flat downon the 
earth where 1 was, about four yards fromthe 
active shell; the rest of the men were eager 
to get as far from it as possible, before it 
would explode ; they were desirous to lay 
down as far offas they could; but flight 
was unavailing. ‘The officer was struck 
with two pieces of the shell, when it burst, 
on the head andthearm; the serjeant was 
struck with one piece on the head, which 
caused his death soon after; my musket 
was wrested out of my band by another 
splinter, and broken into a hundred 
pieces.’ 

After the retreat from Burgos, an 
affair of an unfortunate nature occur- 
red ; a corporal, of the name of M‘Mor- 
ran, having formed an attachment toa 


young girl, who bad also smitten the | 


. ‘a few of! ard : ted ; poral and thr 
the company I belonged to collected | BUaFE 5 We mounted a Corporal anc three 


‘the present to 


he should from his duty, and was se- 
verely reprimanded, and threatened to 
be flogged by Dickenson :— 

‘Assoon as M‘Morran went into his 
quarters, he loaded his mu-ket and put a 
new flint in her, before he began to dress 
himself ; the company in the mean time 
had been dismissed. Dickenson, how- 
ever, traversed the parade-ground, wait- 
ing for M‘Morran; out came M‘Morran 
tohim. When a soldier goes to speak to 
an oflicer, with a musket in his hand, he 
comes to the recover, the next motion to 
fire. Dickenson and 
M‘Morran stood together for about ten 


-minutcs, but no one of us knew what pas- 


sed between them. M‘Morran stood 
about two yards from Dickenson, and he 
was heard to say, (by the men who were 


at a little distance loitering on the ground,) 
~ Youshall never have it in your power 


The horn-work had been | 








to do that,’ and in an instant brought his 
musket to the present to fire, and the 
shot went through Dickenson’s left breast ; 
he fell on the spot, and never spoke! 
M‘Morran then threw away his musket, 
and called out, ‘* ‘Vake me prisoner, | am 
willing to die for what I have done.” ‘The 
whole village was in an uproar ina mi- 
nute; the inhabitants crying and wringing 
their hands, and making doleful lamenta- 
tion, 

‘M‘Morran was taken prisoner to the 
guard-house. I was acting corporal of the 


men. As soon as he got himself undress- 
ed, the serjeant of the company and my 
guard went down to head-quarters with 
him. We were met by the surgeon and 


on the ground; there was an officer of | @Jutant; the adjutant began to abuse 


M:Morran, who told the other not to 
use abusive language to him, for he was 
now a prisoner; and he was happy for 
what he had done, and willing he was to 
die for the same.’ 

He was tried by a general court- 
martial, at Celia, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, ten days after. We shall not 
accompany our soldier through the 
rest of the campaign, but shall con- 
clude with an extract from his account 
of the battle of Toulouse, which. 
though the last, was one of the most 
glorious in the war, so far as the mili- 
tary talents and bravery of our army 
was concerned :— 

‘As soon as the wing was about form- 
ed, the colonel [Maccara] went off at the 
charge with us, cheering all the way, 
and the left wing followed in the same 
gallant style. All the troops who saw us 
start cheered us, and ‘ Bravo, forty-se- 
cond,” could be heard above all the 
noise of guns. ‘ Hurra!—hurra !—hur- 
ra!’? sounded on all sides of us, from the 
division, Portuguese and Spaniards: all saw 
the work of death we were going on; all 
saw our men fall like the fruit of an apple- 


heart of lis ofhcer, Dickenson, he be_| tree, when shook by the boisterous blast 
On som 3 of the sky. 


came very obnoxious to hin. 


I had eseaped hitherto in all 
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theaetions [ had beenin, but I had no hope 


of leaving the field alive. ‘The shot was 
whizzing past us like hail; most of 
the right wing that were killed and 
wounded, received two, three, and 
some several shots at once. ‘The man 
on my right hand received six grape shots 
in his body, and fell like a log; and his 
brother, on his other side, was wounded 
atthe sametime. When about fifty yards 
from the redoubt, I receiveda shot through 
my right arm, and was obliged to halt; 
but | wasalmost sure of receiving another 
before I could get undercover. I went 
to the rear a few yards, (my arm hung 
motionless by my side) and lay down in 
the furrow of two rigs, thinking this might 
afford me some cover. I had _ hardly 
stretched myself on the wet ground when 
a round shot from acannon covered me 
almost wholly over with earth; then I 
started to my feet again, and made for 
the road we had marched from, knowing 
that I would have good cover there. My 
wound bled very much. I could not get 
it bound up. IL had about half a mile to 
walk to the ground the surgeons were on; 
but I was obliged to halt by the way, I 
became so weak from the stream of blood 
flowing down my arm. [ was several 
times so dizzy I could with difficulty stand 
and look round me; then I would become 
sick and languid. I was parclied up with 
thirst, but no water could I get. 

‘At this moment ourartillery were pass 
ing me, making for the position we had 
taken up: one of them dismounted from 
his horse, seeing the state | was in, and 
gave me a draught of wine out of his can- 
teen. I bade God bless him. ‘* You 
deserve it,’ said he, ‘‘ if it was gold you 
could drink, for you have fought hard: 
away with you to the doctors; there are 
crowds of the 42d about them, down at 
those houses which we passed.” Again 
1 thanked this brave artillery-man: he 


clapped spurs to his horse, and was oft 


after the guns. 
‘IT revived very much after I had swal- 


lowed the wine, and made the best of my 
way for the houses he pointed to. It was 
full two hours before the surgeons could 
look at my arm; they were aimputating 
legs and arms so fast, and so many ; It was 
very lamentable to be two hours the specs 
tator of this sight.’ 

Here we close this Narrative, and we 
shall be happy to learn that its sale 
compensates its author, in some de- 
cree, for his share in the sufferings he 
has detailed. 

———4# 

Personal Narrative of Travels to_the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, during the Years 1799— 
1804. By Alexander de Humboldt 
and Aimé Bonpland. Translated 
by Helen Maria Williams. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 804. London, 1821. 

We are always glad to see a new VO 

lume from Humboldt, who is one of 
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he most interesting and engaging of 
all modern travellers; and, although 
the preceding volumes of his § Personal 
Narrative’ have not come before us, 
yet they are so well known either in the 
original or through the spirited trans- 
lation of Miss Williams, that we shall 
not deem it necessary to advert to 
them, but only to notice the volumes 
just published, which, in interest and 
importance, are equal to those that 
have preceded them. 

Mr. Humboldt’s Narrative is a most 
agreeable mixture of scientific descrip- 
tion, amusing anecdote, and moral re- 
flection, and there is scarcely a page in 
the whole work that does not present 
something interesting under one of 
these classes. 

While steering among the cataracts 
of the Oroonoko, Mr. Humboldt first 
heard of the hairy man of the woods, 
called Salvaje, that is said to carry off 
women, construct huts, and sometimes 
eat human flesh, Though the natives 
and the missionaries have no doubt of 
the existence of this much dreaded 
monkey, yet our author disbelieves it, 
and thinks that the man of the woods 
was one of those large bears, the foot- 
steps of which resemble those of a man, 
and which is believed, in every coun- 
try, toattack women, Of the insects 
in this quarter of the globe, the Mos- 
chettoes are the most numerous and the 
Inost annoying. Mr. H. says,— 

‘ Persons who have not navigated the 
great rivers of equinoctial America, for 
instance, the Oroonoko and the Rio Mag- 
dalena, can scarcely conceive, how with- 
out interruption, at every instant of life, 
you may be tormented by insects flying 
in the air; and how the multitude of these 
little animals may render vast regions 
wholly uninhabitable. However accus- 
tomed you may be to endure pain with- 
out complaint, however lively an interest 
you may take in the objects of your re- 
searches, it is impossible not to be con- 
stantly disturbed by the moschettoes, 
canchdoes, jejens, and tempraneroes, that 
cover the face and hands, pierce the 
clothes with their long sucker in the form 
of a needle, and, getting into the mouth 
and nostrils, set you coughing and sneez- 
ing whenever vou attempt to speak in the 
Open air. Inthe missious of the Qroono- 
ko, in the villages placed on the banks of 
the river, surrounded by immense forests, 
the plagu de /as moscas, the plague of the 
flies, affords an inexhaustible subject of 
conversation, When two persons meet 
in the morning, the first questions they 
address to’ each other are, ‘* how did you 
find the zancudoes during the night? 

low are we to-day for the mosciettoes.’ 


These questions remind us of a Chinese | 
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birth. Salutations were made heretofore 
in the celestial empire, in the following 
words, rou-tou-hou, ‘have you been in- 
commoded inthe night by the serpents ?”’ 
We shall soon see, that on the banks of 
the ‘Tuamini, in the river Magdalena, and 
still more at Choco, the country of gold 
and platina, the Chinese compliment on 
the serpents might be added to that of the 
moschettoes.’ 

‘ At Mandavaca we found an old mis- 
sionary, who told us with an air of sad- 


moschéttoes in America. He desired us 
to look well at his legs, that we might be 
able to teil one day, ‘* poor alla (beyond 
sea), what the poor monks suffer in the 
forests of Cassiquare.”? Every sting leav- 
ing a small darkish brown point, his legs 
were so speckled, that it was diflicult to 
recognize the whiteness of his skin 
through the spots of coagulated blood. 
If the insects of the simulium = genus 
abound in the Cassiquiare, which has 
white waters, the culices, or zancudoes, are 
so much the more rare; vou scarcely find 
any there, while on the rivers of black wa- 
ters, in the Atabapo and tlhe Rio Negro, 
there are generally some zancudoes and 
no moschettoes.’ 


It is a very remarkable fact, that the 
ceovraphical distribution of insects va- 
ries in this labyrinth of rivers, with 
white and black waters. The different 
species do not associate together, and 
at different hours of the day you are 
stung by a distinct species. Every 
time that the scene changes, and other 
lusects ‘mount guard,’ as the mission- 
aries call it, there are a few minutes of 
repose. Of these insects, M. H. gives 
very curious details ; he says,— 

‘The whites vorn in the torrid zone 
walk barefoot with impunity in the same 
apartment where a [European recently 
landed is exposed to the attack of the n- 
guas or chegoes (pulex penetrans). ‘These 
animals, almost invisible to the eye, get 
under the nails of the feet, and there ac- 
quire the size of asmall pea by the quick 
increase of its eggs, which are placed in a 
bag under the belly of the insect. ‘The 
nigua, therefore, distinzuishes, what the 
most delicate chemical analysis could not 
distinguish, the ceilular membrane and 
blood of an European from those of a 
Creole white, It is not so with the mos- 
chettoes. 

‘in the day, even when labouring at 
the oar, the natives, in order to chase the 
insects, are continually giving one another 
smart slaps with the palm of the hand. 
Rude in all their movements, they strike 
themselves and their comrades mechani- 
cally during their sleep, ‘lhe violence of 
their blows reminds us of the Persian tale 
of the bear, that tried to kill with his paw 





the insects on the forehead of his sleeping 
master. Near Muavpures we saw 


some 


form of politeness, which indicates the | young Indians seated in acirele and rub- 


ness, that he had spent his tzenty years of 
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women were occupied with a degree of 
patience, of which the copper-coloured 
race alone are capable, in extirpating by 
means of a sharp bone the little mass of 
coagulated blood, that forins the centre 
of every sting, and gives the skin a 
speckled appearance. One of the most 
barbarous nations of the Oroonoko, that 
of the Otomacs, is acquainted with the 
use of moschetto curtains (mosquiteros) 
formed of a tissue of fibres of the palm- 
tree, murichi. We had lately seen, that 
at Higuerote, on the coast of Caraccas, 
the people of a copper colour sleep bu- 
ried in the sand. In the villages of the 
Rio Magdalena, the Indians often invited 
us to stretch ourselves with them on ox- 
skins, near the church, in the middle of 
the plaza grande, where they had assem- 
bled all the cows in the neighbourhood. 
‘The proximity of cattle gives some repose 
toman. ‘The Indians of the Upper Oroo- 
noko and the Cassiquiaire, seeing that Mr. 
jonpland could not prepare his herbal, on 
account of the continual torment of the 
moschettoes, invited him to enter their 
ovens (dornitos). ‘Thus they call little 
chambers, without doors or windows, into 
which they creep horizontally through a 
very simall opening. When they have 
driven away the insects by means of a fire 
of wet brush-wood, which emits a great 
deal of smoke, they close the opening of 
the aven. ‘The absence of moschettoes is 
purchased dearly enough by the excessive 
heat of stagnant air, and the smoke of a 
torch ef copal, which lights the oven dur- 
ing your stay init. Mr. Bonpland, with 
courage and patience well worthy of 
praise, dried hundreds of plants, shut up 
in these hornitos of the Indians. 

‘ It is difficult not to smile at hearing 
the missionaries dispute on the size and 
voracity of the moschettoes at different 
parts of the same river. In the centre of 
a country ignorant of what is passing in 
the rest of the world, this is the favourite 
subject of conversation. ‘ How [ pity 
your. situation!’ said the missionary of 
the Raudales to the missionary of Cassiqut- 
are, at our departure; ‘‘ you are alone, 
like me, inthis country of tigers and mon- 
keys; with you fish is stili more rare, and 
the heat more violent; but as for my flies 
(mia moscas), 1 can boast, that with one 
of mine I would beat three of yvour’s.’’’. 

Escaping from the moschettoes with 
more ease than our author, we shall 

ass on to the following affecting anece 
dote, which has its local habitation in 
the junction of the Atabapo and the 
Kio Temi :— 

‘ Before we feached its confluence, a 
granitic hummock, that rises on the west- 
ern bank, near the mouth of the Guasa- 
cavi, fixed our attention ; it is called the 


| Rock of the Guahiba woman, or the Rock 


| of the Mother. Piedra de /a Madre. 


We 
inquired the cause of so singular a deno- 
mination. Father Zea could not satisfy 


° ° . . ti ’ } ! i . . met oe bye . ‘poke afte ‘ 
ancient state of the country where it tuok bing cruelly each other’s backs with the | our curlosity; but, some weess alter, ane 
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other missionary, one of the predecessors 
of this ecclesiastic, whom we found settled 
at San Fernando as president of the mis- 
sions, related to us an event, which I re- 
corded in my journal, and which excited 
in Our minds the most painful feelings. 
If, in these solitary scenes, man scarcely 
Jeaves behind him any trace of his exist- 
ence, it is doubly humiliating for a Euro- 
pean to see perpetuated by the name of 
a rock, by one of those imperishable mo- 
numents of nature, the remembrance of 
the moral degradation of our species, 
and the contrast between the virtue of a 
savage, and the barbarisin of civilized 
man! 

‘In 1797, the missionary of San Fer- 


nando had led his Indians to the banks of 


the Rio Guaviare, on one of those hostile 
incursions, which are prohibited alike by 
religion and the Spanish laws. ‘They 
found in an Italian hut, aGuahiba mother 
with three children, two of whom were 
still infants. ‘They were occupied in 
preparing the flour of Cassava. Resist- 
ance was impossible; the father was gone 
to fish, and the mother tried in vain to flee 
with her children. Scarcely had she 
reached the savannah, when she was seiz- 
ed by the Indians of the mission, who go 
to Aunt men, like the whites and the ne- 
groes in Africa. ‘The mother and her 
children were bound, and dragged to the 
bank of the river. The monk, seated in 
his boat, waited the issue of an expedi- 
tion, of which he partook not the danger. 
Had the mother made too violent a resist- 
ance, the Indians would have killed her, 
for every thing is permitted when they go 
to the conquest of souls (@ /a conquista 
espiritual), and it is children in particular 
they seek to capture, in order to treat 
them, in the mission, as pottos, or slaves 
of the Christians. ‘The prisoners were 
carried to San Fernando, inthe hope that 
the mojher would be unable to find her 
way bask to her home, by land. [ar 
from those children who had accompanied 
their father on the day in which she had 
been carried off, this unhappy woman 
showep signs of the deepest despair. She 
attempted to take back to her family the 
children whe had been snatched away by 
the missionary, and fled with them repeat- 
edly fiom the village of San Fernando, 
but the Indians never failed to seize her 
anew; and the missionary, after having 
caused her to be mercilessly beaten, took 
the crue) resolution of separating the mo- 
ther from the two children, who had been 
carried off with her. She was conveyed 
alone toward the missions of the Rio Ne- 
gro, going up the Asabapo. Slightly 
bound, she was seated at the bow of the 
boat; ignorant of the fate that awaited 
her, but she judged, by the direction of 
the sun, that she was removed farther and 
farther from her hat and her native coun- 
trv. She suceeeded in breaking her 
bonds, threw herself into the water, ancl 
swam to the deft bank of the Atabapo. 
‘The current carried her to a shelf of rock, 
which bears her name to this day. She 





landed, and took shelter in the woods, but 
the president of the missions ordered the 
[Indians to row tothe shore, and follow the 
traces of the Guahibi. In the evening 
she was brought back. Stretched upon 
the rocks (la Piedra dela Madre), acruel 
punishment was inflicted on her with 
those straps of manateé leather, which 
serve for whips in that country, and with 
which the alcades are always furnished. 
This unhappy woman, her hands tied be- 
hind her back with strong stalks of mava- 
cure, was then dragged to the mission of 
Javita. 

‘ She was there thrown into one of the 
caravanseras, that are called Casa del Rey. 
It was the rainy season, and night was 
profoundly dark. forests, till then be- 
lieved to be impenetrable, separated the 
mission of Javita from that of San Fer- 
nando, which was twenty-five leagues dis- 
tant in a straight line. No other part is 
known than that of the rivers; no man 
ever attempted to go by land from one 
village to another, were they only a few 
leagues apart. But such difficulties do 
not stop a mother, who is separated from 
her children. Her children are at San 
Fernando de Atabapo; she must find 
them again, she must execute her project 
of delivering them from the hands of 
Christians, of bringing them back to their 
father on the banks of the Guaviare. The 
Guahibi was carelessly guarded in the ca- 
ravansera. Her arms being wounded, the 
Indians of Javita had Joosened her bonds, 
unknown to the missionary and the al- 
cades. She succeeded, by the help of 
her teeth, in breaking them entirely, dis- 
appeared during the night, and at the 
fourth rising sun was seen at the mission 
of San Fernando, hovering around the hut 
where her children weie confined. ** What 
that woman performed,” added the mis- 
sionary who gave us this sad narrative, 
‘*the most robust Indian would not have 
ventured to undertake. She traversed the 
woods ataseason when the sky is constant- 
ly covered with clouds, and the sun, dur- 
ing whole days, appears but for a few mi- 
nutes. Did the course‘of the waters direct 
her way? The inundations of the rivers 
forced her to go far from the banks of the 
main stream, through the midst of woods 
where the movement of the waters is al- 
mostimperceptible. How often must she 
have been stopped by the thorny lianas, 
that form a network around the trunks 
they entwine! How often must she 
have swam across the rivulets, that run 
into the Atabapo! ‘This unforiuuate wo- 
man was asked how she had sustained 
herself during the four days! She said, 
that, exhausted with fatigue, she could 
find no other nourishment than those great 
black ants called vachacos, which climb 
the trees in long bands, to suspend on 
thein their resinous nests.’ We pressed 
the missionary to tell us, whether the 
Guahibi had peacefully enjoyed the hap- 
piness of remaining with her children ; 
and if any repentance had followed this 
excess of cruelty. Ile would not satisfy 
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our curiosity; but at our return from the 
Rio Negro, we learnt, that the Indian 
mother was not allowed time to cure her 
wounds, but was again separated from 
her children, and sent to one of the mis- 
sions of the Upper Oroonoko. There she 
died, refusing all kind of nourishment, as 
the savages do in great calamities. 

‘Such is the remembrance annexed to 
this fatal rock, to Piedra de la Madre, 


Our author vives a curious account 
of the caoutchouc, which he observed 
at the mission of San Balthasar, on the 
Atabapo. He says,— 

‘ Here we saw, for the first time, that 
white and fungous substance, which [ 
have made known by the names of dapi- 
cho and zapis. We immediately perceiy- 
ed that it was analogous to the elastic re- 
sin; but, as the Indians made us under. 
stand by signs, that it was found under 
ground, we were inclined to think, till we 
arrived at the mission of Javita, that the 
dapicho was a fossil caoutchouc, though 
different from the elastic bitumen of Der- 
byshire. A Pomisana Indian, seated by 
the fire in the hut of the missionary, was 
employed inreducing the dapicho into 
black caoutchouc. He had spitted seve. 
ral bits on a slender stick, and was roast- 
ing them like meat. The dapicho black- 
ens in proportion as it grows softer, and 
gains in elasticity. ‘The resinous and aro- 
matic smell which filled the hut, seemed 
to indicate, that this coloration is the ef- 
fect of the decomposition of carburet of 
hydrogen, and that the carbSn appears in 
proportion as the hydrogen burns at a low 
heat. The Indians beat the softened and 
blackened mass with a piece of Brazil 
wood, ending in form of aclub; he then 
kneaded the dapicho into balls of three or 
four inches in diameter, and let it cool. 
These balls exactly resemble the caout- 
chouc of the shops, but their surface re- 
mains in general slightly viscous. ‘They 
are used at San Balthasar, in the Indian 
game of ‘Tennis, which is so celebrated 
among the inhabitants of Uruana and En- 
caramada; they are cut into cylinders to 
be used as corks, and are far preferable 
to those made of the bark of the cork 
tree.’ 

Mr. Humboldt afterwards found, 
that the dapicho is the result of an ex- 
travasation of the sap from the roots, 
which takes place when the trees have 
attained a great age, and the interior 
of the trunk begins to decay ; and he 
was shown some of it at the depth of 
two or three feet between the roots of 
two trees, known by the name of jacto 
and the curvana. The first is the trevea 
of Aublet, or siphonia of the modern 
botanists, known to furnish the caout- 
chouc of commerce in Cayenne and the 
Grand Para; the seconde has pinnate 
leaves, and its juice is milky, but very 
thin and almost destitute of viscosity. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tobius, a Dramatic Poem; with 
other Pieces. By James Jacobson, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 137. 

Tuts little volume is the production of 
a scholar and a gentleman; and it is 
well for national taste, that amongst the 
highly seasoned dishes which are daily 
prepared to pamper our literary appe- 
tites, we may now and then meet with 
some more homely and not less whole- 
some viands, 

In common with the many, we can- 
not but admire the energetic verse of 
Lord Byron, the luxuriance of Thomas 
Moore, and the fecundity of Walter 
Scott; but we can also duly appreciate 
the amusement which an author of less 
pretension, but of much good sense, 
has, in the volume before us, offered to 
our acceptance, 

The piece which the author has 
thought most worthy of being placed 
at the head of his volume, does not up- 
pear to us either the most poetical or 
the most attractive of his effusions; nor 
is the subject the most calculated to 
urge successfully its claims to gene- 
ral perusal, for it is a drama founded 
upon the sacred writings. 

‘ Tobias’ is written upon the model 
of the Greek drama, in whieh the cho- 
rus forms a prominent feature -— 

‘ The fable,’ for so the argument states, 
‘is taken from the book of ‘Tobit, which, 
as it stands in our English Apocrypha, is 
atranslation froma Greek version, sup- 
posed to have been made by some Helle- 
nistic Jew, at an uncertain period, from 
the original Hebrew or Chaldee. Whe- 
ther the persons were real characters, and 
the events founded on fact, and ornament- 
ed by the imagination of the writer, or the 
whole a poetic fiction, is uncertain. ‘lo- 
bit is represented to have lived in the city 
of Thisbe, and to have been carried cap- 
tive with his wife and his son Tobias, to 
Nineveh, by Enemasser, or Shalmanezer, 
about A. M. 3283.’ 

The poem opens with Sarah’s de- 
scription of the melancholy feelings of 
her mind, from the recollection of her 
early happiness and the sad reverse 
she had experienced. In her former 
hours of bliss, — 

* To be, was to be blest,—life knew no change, 

But soft vicissitude of rest and joy; 


Then heavenly guards kept watch about my 
couch, 
fompting bright dreams and blessing my re- 
pose, 
Till morning waked me to some new delight.’ 


But now, she exclaims, — 
* Good spirits have forsaken me, 
And adark demon ’scaped the troubled flood, 
Or from the abyss let loose for mortal’s bane, 
¥y mystic charm, by prayer, or muttered spell, 
Still, uncontrol’d, pursues me to destruction. 
—— times have | been claimed a brideseven 
Imes, 





Soon as the nuptial pomp was celebrated, 

And guest and paranymph retired—the fiend 
Visibly came, and, at his withering look, 

All in the blooming pride of manhood’s prime, 
The joyous bridegroom fel! a lifeless corse.’ 

A band of Median virgins form the 
chorus, and, with their friendly zeal, 
interpose their ineffectual condole- 
ments. 

Lighter griefs may admit of conso- 
lation, but Sarah’s affliction was too 
deep even fora momentary pause from 
grief, 

The first ode is rather too mystical 
to be generally understood. It is found- 
ed upon the Chaldaic philosophy re- 
specting evil demons, of which six 
kinds are enumerated: the fiery—the 
aerial—the terrestrial—the mariue—the 
subterraneous—and the Lucifugous. 
Of these demons, the aerial and terres- 
trial are described ¢ as circumventing 
men by art and subtilty, and deceiving 
the minds of men, and drawing them 
to absurd and illegal phantasies.’ 


Surely these demons, if indigenous 
in Persia, have of late years migrated 
many degrees to the north-west, and 
are now very prevalent in our own coun- 
try. 

The chorus reminds her,— 


‘ To the seaman tempest-tost, 

To the nightly wanderer lost, 
When nota star is seen on high, 
And death at every step is nigh, 
O’er the wave or mountain slope, 
Not so sweetly breaks the morn, 
As the cheering ray of hope, 

To the wretched and forlorn.’ 


The reply of the sutferer to the vir- 
gins is written with great spirit :— 


‘ Yonder see your flaming god! 

Now his sultry path is trod,— 

Now he sinks beneath the hill, 

All will soon be dark and still— 

A!l that lived his beam beneath, 

Seem as wrapt in sleep or death. 

Tho’ darken’d nature seem to expire, 

To-morrow, when his shafts of fire 
He hurls through kindling air, 

Darkness shali flee—the flower revive.— 

The streamlet shine—all nature live. 
My darkness is despair. 

Nature growing loads of care, 

Learns, by slow degrees, to bear 

Age, as comforts drop away, 

Scarcely feels the slow decay, 

And at length to sorrows dart 

Turns an indurated heart. 

Not one by one my pleasures fled, 

When Hope was cold and Passion dead, 
Unfelt affliction’s stroke ; 

But, all at once, the vengeful power 

In youth’s gay, fearless, teeling hour 
My living heart-strings broke.’ 


The argument of the drama is so ex- 
actly the apocryphal account of To-} 
bias, that it is only necessary to refer 
the reader to the sacred voluine for its 
ground work, 


But as this forms but 





a portion of the book, we have no room 
for further extracts. 

A few minor pieces are introduced 
between Tobias and the Evening 
Walk, and, although we do not call 
the latter an extraordinary poem in the 
present age of poetry, still it is one 
which no poet need hesitate to avow ; 
and we confess having received from 
it a considerable share of entertainment 
and instruction. It breathes a pure 
strain of morality, and rests not its 
claim to our favour upon that meretri- 
cious style of ornament so frequently, 
in modern verse, substituted for some- 
thing better. We rise from its pe- 
rusal, more satisfred with ourselves, 
and more in charity with our fellow 
creatures, than we have done from half 
the ephemeral publications at this day 
of book-making. 

We close our remarks upon this un- 
assuming volume, with a paraphrase of 
an apothegm of Cicero, from which 
many of us would certainly dissent :— 
‘Si quis deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac 
zetate repuerascam—valde recusem :— 


Spirit ! that loosened from thy clay, 

Art nerved and winged for parting—say, 

If some descending angel's care 

Thy tottering mansion would repair ; 

On that cold withered form bestow 

Youth’s bounding pulse and rosy glow,— 

The open brow of joy, the face 

Of smiles, the limbs of strength and grace,— 

Those silvery temples clothe again 

With shining locks of raven grain,— 

Would warm the cheek and light the eye 

With all the fire of sympathy : 

Would’st thou on earth consent to stay? 

I hear a voice that seems to say,— 

** Again, for all that earth can give, 

A mortal’s life l would not hve; 

I would not tread, for seventy years, 

Again this scene of guilt and tears ; 

For good, where specious ills are dealt, 

And pleasure’s stings unseen, tll felt— 

Where Reason is too slow to stay 

Impetuous Error’s headlong way ; 

And only comes, with lagging course, 

To heighten pain and point remorse. 

What boots it, that experience sage 

Would be the light of early age— 

Save that I then at once, should see, 

Life’s sum of joy and misery— 

That Hope’s a cheat ; and double woe, 

From suffering and from foretaste, know,”’ 
—»4§- > 


An Autumn near the Rhine; or, 
Sketches of Courts, Society, and 
Scenery in Germany. 

(Concluded from page 422.) 
In the residence towns of the German 
princes, all that 1s handsome or strik- 
ing is modern. The buildings gene- 
rally bespeak the increased and grew- 
ing splendour of the priace and his 
state ; and you muy trace pretty aceu- 
rately in the date and appearance of 
the architecture and embellishments, 
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their gradation from the old-fashioned 
regime of Margraves, Landgraves, and 
Counts of the Empire to the glittering 
independence of Grand Dukes and 

Kings. The Dowager Queen of Wir- 
temburg, formerly Princess Royal of 
Eneland, lives retired at Ludwigsburg, 
where she is much esteenied for her 
benevolence. Some interesting traits 
in the character of her husband, the 
late king, are related, particularly a 
monument of royal attachment, which 
he raised to the memory of his favour- 
ite minister, Count Zeppelin. Speak- 
ing of that monarch, our author 
says,-—— 

— £ You must not set the late king down 
for a mere despot of the common-place 
kind. Napoleon, no mean judge of talents, 
once said to him, “ Je ne voudrais pas 
wor votre Altesse a la téie de cent mille 
hommes :’ =the king (then duke) replied 
with spirit and brevitv,— Sire, cinguante 
mille me sufiroit.—He was a man_ of 
strong intellect and cultivated taste, but 
yet a tyrant, and confessedly wanting in 
personal courage.—His person and man- 
ners were imposing, and he possessed that 
ascendency over those around him, which 
violent temper alone, without some mas- 
culine traits of character, is insuflicient to 
produce. He often made reparation to 
those he had injured. A lady, who used 
to be much in the circles and card-parties 
at Ludwigsburg, told me she never met 
with aman * gui possedott mieux Vart de 


_ »>/ » we TT! a , 7 . 
parler. ne queen was as much in awe | 


of him, as attached to him. His reign 
was severe and despotic; but, with the 
exception of the havoc of hunting, and 
some other arbitrary follies, its severity 
tell principally where, in spite of its un- 
pardonable injustice, it did least harm—- 
on the noblesse. [le cut down many of 
their undue privileges, made manv serve 
as common soldiers in his armv, and vex- 
ed them by tyrannical seizures and op- 
pressions. is more feeble neighbours, 
on the other hand, purchased th ir flattery 
and support at the expense of their mean- 
er subjects. ‘There was, in short, some- 
thing like grandeur, mixed with much lit- 
tleness, In bis pride; and some nobleness 
of nature mollified his intemperance of dis- 
position.’ 

After an account of Danekker, the 
sculptor, which we quoted in a_pre- 
ceding number, we have the following 
particulars of the early life of Schil- 
ler :— 

‘ Tis father was a major in the Wirtem- 
burg service; and Schiller, who was in- 
tenced for a regimental physician, pur- 
sued his studies here for nine or ten ears, 
during which I think he was cotemporary 
with Danekker.—At this school he com- 
oosed ‘The Robbers.—The seminary was" 
soverned by strict military regulations, 
‘hich naturally irritated and oppressed 
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All books not within the routine of school- 
study were strictly proscribed. Schiller 
meditated and attempted escapes, in 
which he failed—and read and ruminated 
at night over the works of Plutarch, Os- 
sian. Young, Goethe, and, above all, 
Shakspeare, till his favourite authors fell, 
one by one, into the hands of the inspec- 
tors. The histories of Greece andi Rome 
still remained to him, and his ardent 
imagination constantly dwelt among their 
patriots and heroes. He now composed 
the dialogue between the Shades of Bru- 
tus and Cesar, which Charles Moor used 
to sing in The Robbers; while employ- 
ed on the play, he used to recite scenes 
and speeches, to the great delight of his 
schooi-feilows. One day, as he was de- 
claiming, with great energy, the scene 
(now omitted) in which Francis Moor, 
tortured by suspicion, says to Moses, 
« Ta! what know’st thou none?—retlect 
—death, heaven, eternity, damnation, 
hang on the words of thy mouth ;” the 
Inspector opened the door, inquiring, in 
an angry tone, what boy was in such a 
passion and swearing so dreadfully.—The 
youthful audience all laughed ; and when 
the Inspector departed, Schiller bawled 
out the next words of the part with dou- 
ble emphasis—‘* Ein confiscirier kerl,’?— 
‘©a confiscated fellow!’— Oe wrote an 
able probation essay ‘fon the connection 
between the physical and intellectual na- 
ture of Man,” which procured him a li- 
cence as a regimental physician on quit- 
ting the academy.—In this essay, he 
quoted a passage from ‘The Robbers, then 
in manuscript, calling it, ‘A popular 
English Drama, called ‘The Robbers.’’— 
‘The play was soon after acted at Man- 
heim, with great applause; and Schiller 
commenced other dramatic works, and 
very soon left Stutgard and his profession. 
—Hle repaired to Manheim, and devoted 
himself entirely to literature and the 
drama,’ 

In an account of the German Uni- 
versities, we meet with the following, 
not very creditable, details respecting 
the stadents :— 

‘Their language and costume are as 
unlike those of the rest of the world as 
their boisterous mannersand extraordinary 
privileges. A glossary of about three or 
four hundred words is published at Got- 
tingen, forthe benefit of the young fresh- 
men, or die fuchsen (the foxes), as they 
are called, who come uninitiated in their 
barbarous slang. A drinking party Is 
called a commersch; andthe qualms which 
follow it the next morning, for which a 
noble bard recommends the specific of 
‘* Tlock and Soda-water,”’ are expressive- 
ly termed a Katzenjammer (cat’s misery.) 
Young ladies, not arrived at that age, 
which the students consider interesting, 
go by the elegant appellation of Back- 
isch ; and the fair sex in general are call- 
ed by the more poetical one, Flor (Flow- 
er): ready money is called Barta; but 


credit (being, I presume, acommodity 





more in use) has three various titles— 
pimp, pump, and puff, from which come 
the compounds, Hfaus-pimp, Haus-pump, 
Huaus-puff, (house-credit) —the credit 
which a student receives from his land- 
lord. The costume of the students, 
meant for a revival of the a@/t Deutsche 
Kleidung (old German dress), is as motley 
and as barbarous as their dialect. The 
long hair flowing on their shoulders, 
irock-coats without shirts, thick course 
woollen trowsers, small red caps, a pipe 
in the mouth, and a zetgenhaincs (thick 
sort of bludgeon) in the hand, give them 
much more the air of troops of banditti or 
travelling mechanics, than of scholastic 
youths who hear lectures on the pure 
esthetic, and who are to be the future 
statesmen, pastors, and judges of their 
country. ‘Their wild and irregular lives 
generally unite ina strange manner a sort 
of coarse dissipation—smoking at taverns, 
waltzing at public gardens, hazard play- 
ing, and rambling about to bathing-places 
and beer-houses, with romantic notions of 
honour, and an inordinate enthusiasm on 
all political and moral subjects.—Kant’s 
mystics, Kotzebue’s sentiment, and Go- 
ethe’s fanciful originalities share their ad- 
miration along with the less refined enjoy- 
nents of tobacco and nine-pins. In their 
grand carousals they sing a song, Called 
“the Sovereign’? (ler Lendesvater), in 
praise of their country and their prince, 
during which they stick their hats upon 
the points of their Azebers (swords), and 
swear to remain brave Burschen to all 
eternity. Their funeral processions are 
conducted with great pomp and ceremony 
—they often hire a string of carriages for 
the occasion—officers with appropriate 
dresses and titles regulate the ceremony— 
and a long and elaborate eulogiuia is pro- 
nounced overthe grave. Whenthey wish to 
pay particular honour toa brother Bursch, 
they give him a few rounds of formal v- 
vats, and then depute an officer, called a 
Chapeau Whonneur, in full dress, to ac- 
quaint him ina set speech of the honour 
conferred on him.’ 

A singular picture of German man- 
ners appears in the following anec- 
dote:— 

‘A friend of mine received a note from 
a lady of her acquaintance, proposing to 
come and pass the evening; but happen- 
ing to expect, among other visitors, the 
two former husbands of this lady, who 
had been twice divorced, out of regard for 
her feelings, she wrote a feigned excuse, 
begging her to postpone her visit. The 
divorced lady, however, immediately re- 
turned for answer, that she suspected the 
real ground of the excuse, and was grate- 
ful for my friend’s considerate kindness 5 
but she begged also to assure her it was 
quite superiluous, and that there would 
be no one in her party that she should 
not have pleasure in meeting. She ac- 
cordingly came, and brought her present 
and third husband, to make a trio with 
her two former ones; and all partes 
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spent the evening with perfect content 
and cordiality.’ 


The mountain of Rolandseck, one 
of the most picturesque scenes on the 
Rhine, takes its name from Roland, 
the nephew of Charlemagne, who, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the country, 
lived here in melancholy seclusion. 
The history of his love and constancy 
form the subject of a very pretty bal- 
lad, by Schiller, of which our author 
gives the following translation :— 


ROLAND AND HILDEGONDA., 
A BabbapD. 


«Sir Knight, a sister’s truest love 
For thee this heart doth know ; 
Then ask, I pray, no other love, 
It only wakes my woe. 
Unmov'd I look upon thee, knight, 
Unmov’d I see thee fly, 
J wis not why that gentle tear 
Is glist’ning in thine eye—” 


* Her speech he heard with silent grief, 
And sore his heart did bleed ; 

Then quick he press’d her in his arms, 

~ Then bounded on his steed— 

Then summon’d he his brave men all 
That dwelt about the Rhine ; 

The cross upon each valiant breast, 
They sped to Palestine. 


* There, deeds of high renown were wrought 
By every warrior’s sword ; 

Their helmets’ crests in battle gleam’d 
Amidst the paynim horde— 

And most at Roland’s dreaded name, 
Quail’d each Moslem chief ; 

But Roland’s heart was fastly bound 
Within its chains of grief, 


* A long long year his pain he bore, 
Till all his joy was lost; 

And refuge finding none from woe, 
He left the armed host. 

A ship well dight with ready sail 
By Joppa’s strand there lay, 

And he for that dear land embark’d 
In which she breathed the day. 


‘ And at her castle gate anon 
Low the pilgrim knock’d, 
Ah! with a thunder’s sound 
Was that gate unlock’d— 
“She whom thou seek’st now wears the veil, 
And is bright Heaven’s bride ; 
For yestermorn, with holy rites, 
Was she to God allied.” 


‘ And then for ever he forsook 
His father’s castle door— 
His armour never more he plied, 
He strode his steed no more. 
Down from the Donjon rock he roam’d, 
A stranger everywhere ; 
For now his noble limbs were hid 
In cloth of coarsest hair. 


* And now a lonely hut he built, 
Amid that lov'd countree ; 

Whence looking through the linden shade 
The convent he might see ; 

And station’d there from morning dawn, 
Till evening purple shone, 

With hope upon his pensive eye, 
Still he sat alone. 

Still look’d he on the convent walls, 

_ Still hopeful did he look 

Upon the casement of his love, 
Until the casement shook ; 


Until that face so dear, 
| With angel look, so still and mild, 
Bent o’er the valley near. 


| Until her lovely form appear’d, 


— 


And then he laid him joyful down, 
And slept with solace sweet, 

Rejoicing when the morning beam 
Again his eye should greet ; 
And thus full many a day he sat, 
He sat through many a spring, 
Still listing, without plaint or pain, 
To hear the casement kling. 

Until that lovely form appear’d, 
Until that face so dear, 

With angel look, sostiliand mild, 
Bent o'er the valley near ; 

And there one morning fix’d he sat, 
A pallid corpse upright ; 

But to the casement turn’d he still 
His dim and clouded sight.’ 


The following traditionary story, on 
the banks ofthe Rhine, we recommend 
as a good subject for our melo-drama- 
tic writers to work upon :— 

‘ Near the little village of Hirtzenach, 
between St. Goar and Boppart, the ruins 
of thetwo old castles of Liebenstein and 
Sternfelds stand close together, on a fine 
mountain covered with vines on the right 
bank of the river. Their grey moulder- 


rival dignity; and they go by the name 
of the Two Brothers.—Tradition says they 


who had two sons equally dear to him ; 
and arichand beautiful young orphan was 
also brought up under his protection. Her 
charms increased with her years ; and, as 


fell in love with their fair play-fellow. 
When she arrived at a marriageable age, 
the father proposed to her to choose be- 
tween his two sons; but she, knowing the 
sentiments of both, was unwilling to 
grieve either by preferring his rival. 
‘The elder son, however, believing that 
her heart a little inclined to his brother, 
resigned his pretensions, and besought 
herto declare in his rival’s favour. The 
old knight gave the young couple his 
blessing, but their union was delayed.— 
The elder brother saw without envy, but 
not without melancholy, the happiness of 
his rival. The charms of this beloved 
object increased in his eyes every day, 
and to fly from her presence he joined the 
prince, residing at Rhense, and was ad- 
mitted into his suite. 

‘Just at this time, St. Bernard was 
preaching the cross on the banks of the 
Rhine. ‘There was not a chateau near 


Frankfort, where the Emperor Conrad 
presented the saint to the people, who all 
took the cross. Almost every castle along 
the river, from Basle to Cologne, mount- 
ed a streaming tlag with the holy symbol 
ofour Saviour’s sufferings ; and the river 
and roads in the country were thronged 
with joyous companies flocking towards 
Palestine. The young intended bride- 
groom caught the general flame, and re- 





ing towers nod at each other with a sort of | 


were formerly inhabited by an old knight, | 


was very natural, the young knights both | 


the river that did not send a knight to | 


ing his bride to the altar. In spite af his 
father’s displeasure, and the ill-concealed 
tears of his mistress, he assembled his lit- 
tle troop, and joined the Emperor’s army 
at Frankfort. 

‘ ‘The old knight, dying soon after, the 
elder brother returned from Rhense to 
take possession of his ancestor’s castle. 
Love was now ready to revive more 
strongly than ever in his breast; but he 
overcame himself, and scrupulously treat- 
ed the young lady with the kind protec- 
tion of a brother. ‘Two years had elaps- 
ed, when the news arrived that the 
vounger brother was returning from Pa- 
lestine, accompanied by a beautiful Gre- 
cian dame, to whom he was betrothed. 
This intelligence pierced his deserted 
mistress tothe heart; and, according to 
| the custom of the age in such disappoint- 
| ments, she resolved to take the veil. 
| The elder son was indignant at this con- 
duct of his brother; and, when a 
courier arrived at the castle to announce 
his approach, he threw down his glove, 
bidding him take that for answer. 

‘The crusader arrived with his fair 

| Grecian at the castle of Sternfelds, his 
paternal inheritance, and a bloody war 
took place between the brothers, which 
they were on the point of conclud- 
ing by single combat, when the young 
lady interposed and pacified them. She 
afterwarqs quitted the abode of her infan- 
cy, and teok the veil. 

‘ Sadness and mourning now reigned in 
the castle of Liebenstein—while joy and 
dissipation occupied the inhabitants of 
Sternfels. The beauties of the Grecian 
dame, and the graces of ber conversation, 
attracted around herall the gay knights of 
the neighbourhood ; and she was by no 
means scrupulous in receiving their ho- 
mage. The elder brother saw the disgrace 
of his brother before he himself was aware 
of it, and soon found an opportunity to 
convince him of his wife’s infidelity. The 
young knight would have sacrificed bir 
to his vengeance, but she found means to 
escape. His elder brother pressed him in 
his armsas he wasabandoning himself to his 
despair, saying, “ Let us live henceforth 
‘together without wives, to do honour to 
|the grief of our first love, who is now 
| passing the brightest days of youth in a 
'convent.”? The younger brother agreed, 
/and they remained bachelors and insepa- 
j rable friends for the rest of their days. 
‘Their race expired with them—and their 
old ruined castles, which still retain the 
name of ‘ The Brothers,” remind the 
traveller of their history.’ 








One extract more, and we have done 5 
it is an anecdote related by a Lyonese 
merchant, with whom our author tra- 
velled to Aix-la-Chapelle:— 

‘Sometimes the old gentleman gave us 
some amusing particulars of the famous 
siege of Lyons, inthe defence of which he 
had taken a part, and had narrowly escaped 
the guillotine. He was also at Lyons 





solved to visit the Holy Land betore lead- 


when the Duke of Tarentum and 
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Monsieur repaired there to attempt 
to stop Bonaparte’s progress from Elba to 
Paris. He saw the troops drawn up inthe 
Grande Place, and reviewed bv the Duke 
and Monsieur. The men had had three 
francs each given to them; and it was 
hoped the exhortations of the marshal 
would excite universal devotion to the 
cause. His roval highness and the duke 
rode through the ranks again and again; 
and the marshal, after repeate d addresses, 
and exhausting every topic calculated to 
rally loyalty, called to the men to give a 
token of their attachment by saluting the 
prince with wive le roi! Scarcely three 
voices broke the dismal silence. ‘The 
marshal turned away in despair, the tears 
streaming from his eyes—and the Count 
d’Artois and he shortly afterwards left 
Lyons. ‘The gay Frenchman assured me 
that he, and a uy" t all present, were 
moved to tears by this cruel scene. <A 
colonel of cav alry on half pay, a friend of 
our compani on’s, residednear L yons, with 
his wife, to whom he was much attached. 
On hearing of Napole on’s approac h, he 
let fallsome hints of an intention of join- 
ing him, on which his wife indignantly 
broke forth, “ 4ton age, monami,—et tu 
ne connois pas le chemin d’honneur ? Pen- 
ses y bien. Si tu le quittes, tu ne me verras 
plus de tavie.” ‘The colonel, persuaded 
by his ‘wife, fully resolved to serve his 
~King, and left her with a vow never to 
forget her injunctions; but, on arriving 
at L yons, the cries of vive [’ Empereur ! 
and the sight of the tri-colour cockade, 
were too much for his firmness; and nei- 
ther his spouse, his vow, nor his honour, 
had influence enough to prevent his flock- 
ing with his co: mrades to the standard of 
his old leader. This is a curious illustra- 
tion of that invariable resignation to mo- 
mentary impulses which forms the con- 
sistent Inconsistency of the French cha- 
racter. Military glory, that vainest and 
most delusive of feelings, appears to be 
the only oneto whicli they have ever been 
true.’ 

Wenow quit, reluctantly we confess, 
one of the most pleasin® volumes of its 
kind, that we have met with in the 
course of our critical labours, and we 
shall be much surprised if its circula- 
tion be limited even to a second edi- 
tion. 
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Sketches of the Domestic Manners and 
Institutions of the Romans. 12mo., 
pp. 347. London, 1821. 


ALTHOUGH every well-educated person 
is acquainted with Roman history, aud 
maby are well versed in Roman anti- 
quities, yet few have an accurate idea 

’ Roman manners; vor, until the ap- 
pearance of thi volume before us, was 
it to be obtained, but by ransacking | 
the ponderous tomes of Kennet, Adams, 
Potter, and the elaborate commenta- 
rieson Pliny, Juvenal, and Persius, 
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iect of the author has been to give 
J gy 





&e. The labour that was required for 
such a task, was considerably aggravat- 
ed, to ladies in particular, by the clas- 
sical — and the learned quota- 
tions in which the subject has been 
seal ‘eealiieels and which deterred 
them from the study. 

Having said so much of the necessi- 
ty of a work like the present, it only 
remains for us to notice the manner in 
which it has been executed. The ob- 
a 
concise account of the state of society 
in ancient Rome, clothed in plain lan- 
guage, divested as far as possible of 
Latin terms, and pruned of all sub- 





jects which offend against delicacy ; 


and he modestly claims no other 
merit than that of having attentively 
compared various authorities, and of 
having recorded such facts only as are 
either incontestibly established or oe- 
nerally re ceived, That he has succeed- 
ed in the task we hesitate not to say; 
and bis work presents a popular view 
of the manners of the Romans, which 
will not only be of the greatest ser- 
vice to persons completing their edu- 
cation, but will be found extreme- 
ly useful in refreshing the memo- 
ries of those who may long ago have 
quitted the study of Roman history for 
other pursuits. We shall now make a 
few extracts, which will not only con- 
firm our observations on the work, but 
will, we trust, form au interesting page 
in our journal. Much has been said, 
and with great truth, of the rapacity of 
lawyers, but if antiquity could justify 
thei, they might refer us to the Ro- 
mans for a precedent. The bar was so 
distinguished a profession, that many 
Romans of the highest rank acted as 
pleaders, and consecrated their talents 
to the gratuitous service of their fellow 
citizens; but this apparent liberality 
was not altogether disinterested : it was 
in fact the instrument of their ambi- 
tion :— 

‘At length, when the emperors de- 
prived the people of the right of electing 
their own magistrates, the chief motive 
which actuated patrons in the gratuitous 
exertion of their abilities ceased; and 
their former clients being thus de prived of 
legal advice, the practice of the law ne- 
cessarily became mercenary, and was 
thenceforward followed asa profession for 
profit. The mere lawyers, however, 
placed so high a value on their assistance, 
that it became necessary to fix bounds to 
their rapacity ; and they were not allowed 
to accept of more than certain specified 
fees, under penalty of being considered 
guilty of extortion, which subjected them 
to a forfeiture of four times the amount. 
Lhe maximum of these fees was at first 











fixed at ten thousand sesterces, about 80}, 


sterling. But this wholesome -regulation 
was evaded: aswarin of venal petti-fog- 
gers,—the pests of society, fomented 


law-suits for their private advantage, and 


| carried their depredations on the public 


so far, that they attracted the notice of 
the senate ; and in the reign of Trajan, a 
decree was passed obliging the parties in 
every cause to make oath, before it was 
tried, that they had neither given nor pro- 
mised any gratification to their advocates ; 
permitting them, however, to remunerate 
them after judgme nt was obtained. This 
edict was not intended to deprive the 
lawyers of the just fruits of their labours, 
but was a necessary check on the merce- 
nary cupidity of knaves, whose exactions 
brought disgrace on an otherwise honour- 
able profession. It did not prevent bar- 
risters of eminence from accumulating 
very large fortunes ; the younger Pliny 
mentions one Regulus, who, notwithstand- 
standing he lived in great splendour, and 
was not, it would seem, much indebted to 
the goodness of his character, realized a 
sum equivalent to 400,0001. of our mo- 
ney. Nor, if the accusation of Persius be 
not unfounded, were they very delicate in 
the mode of acquisition :—~ 
‘ Envy not the sordid gains, 
Which recompense the well-tongued lawyer's 
pains 5 
Though Umbrian rustics, for his sage advice, 
Pour in their jars of fish, aud oil, and spice, 
So thick and fast, that, ere the first be o’er, 
A second and a third are at the door.”’ 
Gifford, sat. iii. 

From a chapter on the amusements 
of the Romans, we quote an account of 
their boxing matches and chariot- 
races — 

‘ Boxing, wrestling, and throwing the 
discus, or quoit, held a prominent share 
in their amusements ; but chariot-driving 
took the lead before all others. 


‘When boxing took a more serious 
turn, it became a contest of much greater 
danger than the modern pugilistic battles. 
The combatants wore gloves loaded with 
metal, and the issue of ‘* the fight” was 
often fatal to one or both of them .— 

“ He threw 
Two ponderous gauntlets down in open view— 
Gauntlets which Eryx wont in fight to wield, - 
And sheath his hauds with, in the listed field. 
With fear and wonder seiz’d, the crowd beholds 
The glores ef death, with seven distinguish’d 
folds 

Of tough bull-hides : the space within is spread 
With iron, or with heavy loads of lead.” 

Dryden's Virgil, En. v- 
Whether they were as expert as the e pugt- 
lists of the present day, we have no means 
of ascertaining; but it is certain that the 
professors of the art were trained with 
equal regularity ; and there can be little 
doubt of their prowess, as we are told of 
one of them having had his whole set of 
teeth knocked down his throat at a single 
blow! 

‘ Both horse and chariot-races, but espe- 
cially the latter, were favourite diversions 
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ofthe people in general ; and, in order to 
enjoy them at their ease, there was an 
inclosed course immediately adjoining the 
city, called the Circus, although, in point 
of fact, its form was oval. It was rather 
more than a mile in circumference ; was 
surrounded with seats in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and three tiers of galleries ; 
and wa#calculated to contain at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand, or, as some 
suppose, more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand spectators. In the centre, there 
was a wall twelve feet in breadth, and four 
in height, round which the race was per- 
formed ; and at one end there stood a tri- 
umphal arch, through which the success- 
ful charioteer drove amid the plaudits of 
the assembly. The horses ran to the left, 
and were restrained by a chain across the 
goal, until the signal was given for start- 
ing. ‘The race was generally decided in 
one heat of five, or sometimes seven 
times round the course, which, in the lat- 
ter instance, was a distance of about four 
English miles. Four chariots usually 
started together, the drivers of which 
were distinguished by dresses of different 
colours, each of which had its partizans, 
who betted largely on their favourite ; 
for it was neither the charioteer nor his 
horses that interested them, but the colour 
which they adopted ; and so far was this 
carried, that the people were actually di- 
vided into parties, who espoused the pre- 
tensions of the different liveries with such 
warmth, that all Rome was at one time 
agitated with the disputes of the green 
and Red factions. ‘\he chariots, as they 
are usually called, were nothing more 
than uncovered two-wheeled cats, high 
and circular in front, and open behind. 
They were usually drawn by three or four 
horses abreast, which the driver guided in 
astanding position, with the reins fastened 
round his body; a custom which occa- 
sioned many serious accidents; for, the 
course being narrow, the turnings sharp 
and frequent, and both crossing and jost- 
ling permitted, the carriages were often 
overturned.’ 


The amusements of literary men 
among the Romans, had an advantage 
over our modern converzationes, if we 
except the recitation of the poets, 
which, if brought into fashion now, 
would certainly soon put the most po- 
lite company in the world hors de com- 
bat :— 

‘Cicero constructed galleries at his vil- 
Ja, at Tusculum, in imitation of the 
schools of Athens; they were ornament- 
ed with the finest statues and paintings of 
Greece, and were appropriated to philo- 
sophical discussions, and familiar. dis- 
course with his friends. Of those conver- 
Sations he has Jeft an account, which shows 
the degree of refinement in manners as 
well as morals, at whieh the Romans had 
then arrived. ‘* They generally turn,” 
Says he, ‘* on our private affairs, or those 
of the state, or else on some literary sub- 
ject, without carrying the discussion of 


any one topic so far as to tire those whose 
taste it may not suit. Attention is paid to 
treat each subject with the proper degree 
of seriousness or levity, which its impor- 
tance may require, or its trifling nature 
permit; but, above all, care istaken never 
to make an observation which may betra 
a defect in the moral character ; of ow | 
there is not a greater mark than the too 
common habit of ridiculing, or speaking 
‘to the disadvantage of the absent. Our 
language, indeed, should ever be free 
from heat, as our observations from pre- 
judice, malevolence, or frivolity; it 
should always be accompanied by affabi- 
lity of manner, and respect for those to 
whom it is addressed ; and weshould stu- 
diously avoid speaking of ourselves, but 
more especially in our own commenda- 
tion.’”? ‘These maxims were carefully ob- 
served by all well-bred persons: and par- 
ticular regard appears to have been had to 
preserve the decorum and respect due to 
age, and to the fair sex, and the circum- 
spection necessary in the presence of 
youth. Not but that they were some- 
times infringed upon; gross and immoral 
persons will occasionally be found in 
every society; but then, as now, though 
they might be tolerated, they were not re- 
spected. 

‘ The galleries were chiefly devoted to 
sedentary amusements, among which the 
game of chess, or one nearly resembling 
it, appears to have had a principal share. 
Neither were they without the resource of 
a daily newspaper, which recorded the 
chief occurrences of public note and ge- 
neral interest, with the more private intel- 
ligence of births, deaths, marriages, and 
fashionable arrivals, in much the same 
manner as those of more modern date. 
It was not, indeed, issued for circulation, 
being merely hung up in some place of 
usual resort, and published under. the 
sanction of the government, for general 
information ; but we may presume that it 
was copied for the private accommodation 
of the wealthy. Poets not unfrequently 
took advantage of the indolent leisure 
that reigned in these places, to recite the 
efforts of their muse, and sometimes, it 
would appear, to tire the patience of their 
auditors :— 

“ While sweetly floats the voice in echoes 
round, 
The coxcombs never think at whose expense 
They thus indulge the dear impertinence,” 
Francis’s Hor. b. 1, sat. 4. 
Literary men, indeed, read aloud for ex- 
ercise ; the younger Pliny gravely tells 
us, that it assisted his digestion; andthe 
celebrated physician, Celsus, recommends 
it for the same purpose.’ 

Our author gives a very circumstan- 
tial account of the feasts of the Ro- 
mans, from which we shall only make 


one short extract :— 

‘ Grace being ended, the king of the 
feast was appointed. He was generally 
elected by lot, but sometimes by accla- 
mation. His functions much resembled 





those of the president of a convivial 





club; he alone regulated the festivities 
of the table; called upon whom he 
pleased to sing, to tell his story, or to 
ainuse the company by any other talent 
he might possess; announced the quanti- 
ty of wine to be drank to each health or 
toast ; decreed the forfeitures of non-com- 
pliance ; and enforced his authority under 
paneety of additional bumpers. Plutarch 
has a long dissertation on the qualities 
which this arbitrary sovereign ought to 
possess: even Cato, the censor, acknow- 
edged that, old as he was, he was delight- 
ed at being of those convivial parties, 
where the king of the feast animated each 
of the company to contribute his share to 
the general hilarity; and the importance 
attached by some of the gravest person- 
ages to the exercise of his jovial duties, 
very forcibly depicts the attachment of 
the Romans to social enjoyment.’ 

We shall conclude where gallantry 
would have made us begin; namely, 
with the ladies :— 

‘The Roman ladies were extremely 
careful of their teeth; they used small 
brushes, and tooth-picks; the latter 
sometimes of silver; but those most 
esteemed were made of the wood of the 
mastich tree. Of what, besides water, 
they employed to cleanse them, we only 
know, that there was a favourite lotion, 
which they received from Spain, the 
chief ingredient in which was a liquid that 
undoubtedly would not recommend it to 
modern notice. False teeth are mention- 
el both by Horace and Martial, as being 
common in their time. 

‘ Art had not, indeed, then arrived at 
the perfection of supplying the absolute 
deficiency of aneye: but means were not 
wanting to increase their lustre, and to 
make those which were small, or sunk, 
appear larger and more prominent than 
they really were. This was effected by 
burning the powder of antimony, the va- 
pour of which being allowed to ascend to 
the eyes, had the etfect of distending the 
eyelids; orthe powder, and sometimes, 
indeed, common soot, was gently spread 
with a bodkin underneath the lid, and the 
tint which it imparted was supposed to 
give a. expression’ of liquid softness to 
the eye. Pencilling the eye-brows was a 
constant practice ; nor was there any ig- 
norance of the effect produced by a skil- 
fully disposed patch*, or of any other of 
the numerous arcana by which the charms 
of the person are heightened and dis- 
played.’ ' My kg 

Having carefully examined this lit- 
tle volume, we give it our most hearty 
commendation, 

#66 4 skilfully disposed patch.’ It has 
been doubted whether the Roman ladies did 
actually employ the “ artillery of patches.” 
But not only are they repeatedly mentioned in 
Martial’s Epigrams, but the younger Pliny telle 
us, that even a grave lawyer had recourse to 
their aid, and that, according as he was to 
plead for plaintiff or defendant, he used to wear 
a white or a black patch, over the right oy the 
left eye! Plin. Epist. |. vi.ep. 2.’ 
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A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain 
and Loss to the Fundholder, arising 
from the Fluctuations in the Value 
of the Currency, from 1800 to 1821. 
By Robert Mushet, Esq.  8vo. 
London, 1821. 

Many attempts have recently been 

made to induce government to break 

faith with the fundholder, by fallaci- 
ously representing his situation as 
highly advantageous, arising from the 
circumstance of his now receiving ina 
current of standard value, the interest 
of the capital which he lent to Govern- 
ment, in a currency considerably de- 
preciated. This, too, has been done 
in the absence of any proof, that the 
fundholders, as a body, have derived 
any gain whatever, in consequence of 
the depreciation which has existed up- 
on the currency since 1800. In the 
tables which Mr. Mushet has ingenu- 
ously constructed, he shews clearly, that 
so far from the fundholder having 
gained, that he has actually lost by the 
depreciation. Burns says, ‘facts are 
chiels that winna ding and munna be 
disputed,’ and it is to facts that Mr. 

Mushet appeals in support of his argu- 

ment, which we recommend not only 

to every fundholder, but to those who, 
_possessing no funds, so eagerly de- 
nouuce their more fortunatecountrymen. 
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ESSAY ON RHYME. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

LITERATURE, with respect to its lan- 
guage, may be considered as rythmical, 
metrical, and prosaical; or, more dis- 
tinctly, as rhyme, blank verse, mea- 
sured prose, and mere prose. I would 
not, however, be understood as intend- 
ing by this enumeration, to offer a per- 
fect division of literary language to the 
eye of the logician, but merely as as- 
suming these different species of phira- 
seology to be contained under it. I 
am aware that, in the philosophical 
treatment of a subject, the analyst is 
supposed to be as careful of transgres- 
sing the two great props of argument, 
definition aod division, as of walking 
over his father’s tomb-stone, and that 
these two remaining idols of Aristotle’s 
supremacy are yet worshipped, even by 
those who deny its infallibility in every 
other particular, Mr. Locke himself, 
who was atsuch pains to overturn the 
supposed eflicacy of syllogism, that he 
has made several disgraceful mistakes 
in it, through precipitation, leaves these 
two logical instruments as absolute as 
ever; nay, asserts that there can be no 
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exact reasoning sullen definition. But, 
notwithstanding my unfeigned rever- 
ence fer theopinions of that great man, 
I cannot help dissenting from him on 
this point, inasmuch as I think, were 
definition requisite to exact reasoning, 
we should have no exact reasoning at all. 

The examination of this point, bow- 
ever, would be irrelevant to our pre- 
sent subject. J may endeavour to 
prove the truth of my opinion on some 
future occaston; having premised so 
much, merely to prevent any cavils 
which might arise as to the accuracy of 
the divisions above-mentioned, detini- 
tion and division being so intimately 
connected in their natures, as to be near- 
ly identical. 

To resume; _ the order of the inven- 
tion of these four species of phraseolo- 
gy, in point of time, was evidently the 
inverse of that in which I have enumer- 
ated them ; for the order of the artifice 
in their composition, by which the time 
of their invention is naturally measured, 
is according to that inverted succes- 
sion; namely, prose, metrical prose, 
blank verse, and rhyme. I stay not to 
examine whether prose be properly de- 
nominated an invention of mankind or 
no, (though, by parenthesis, I may ob- 
serve, that if human reason were supers 
added to the vocal capacity of many 
animals, quadrupeds, and birds, in 
whom we often see most wonder- 
ous exertions, to expression and mo- 
dulation of sounds, so as to convey 
their desires, might not this addition 
produce something very near the hu- 
man faculty of speech?) but of this we 
are pretty certain, that it must have pre- 
ceded every other species of language. 
Metrical or measured prose was evi- 
dently the next; impassioned language 
breaking into cadences, as the natural 
effect of a raised imagination, but as 
yet unrestricted by the artificial simi- 
litudes in the final words of these ca- 
dences. The like evidence is in the 
priority of blank verse to rhyme, the 
latter containing all the artifices of the 
former, with the additional one of 
rhyme superadded. 

As to the comparative merit of these 
different species of composition, I 
mean in their language solely, consi- 
dering them abstracted ly and meta- 
physically, L have no hesitation in de- 
claring forthe superlative excellence of 
rhyme; so that, it is little doubtful to 
me, but that, if superior intelligences, 
angels, spirits, nay the Deity himself, 
convey their sentiments by verbal 
signs, itisand cannot be otherwise than 
in rhyme, 





This opinion may, perhaps, startle 
the unpoetical, by attributing that phra- 
seology whichis pretty much considered 
as the peculiar vocabulary of madmen, 
fools, and the weak in intellect, to the 
majesty of divine wisdom, as the lan- 
guage in which its sublime and serious 
ordinances are proclaimed ; but let the 
reader observe, I speak of rhyme in 
the abstract, i. e. not of rhyme as it is, 
but as it might be. The difficulties in 
works of rhyme, and which depend on 
its multifareous artificialness, render 
it, in the hands of us finite and imbe- 
cile agents, for the most part the vehicle 
of nonsense, insipidities, or mere pret- 
tinesses at best; we never see a work 
on the abstruse sciences In rhyme, and 

rarely one of any sublimity in polite li- 

terature; rhyme is, in fact, considered 
as the attribute of sentiment alone, not 
of reasoning, and hence has come into 
disrepute with the scientifical ; nay, has 
incurred the contempt of poets them- 
selves. Milton, in his preface to his 
Paradise Lost, I think, censures it, as 
puerile and unworthy ofa true genius, 
citing the examples of the celebrated 
Greek and Roman poets, who wrote in 
blank, and of the latter and inferier au- 
thors who composed in rhyme; beside, 
his derogatory opinion of rhyme may be 
collected from his sarcastic misprophe- 
cy upon Dryden’s capabilities, £ that 
he was a good rhymer, but no poet,” 
though I allow this might be; the fa- 
culty of rhyming by no meansinvolving 
poetical q walifications. 

But if these unfriendly opinions be 
examined, they will be found to depend 
ona false and partial consideration of 
rhyme; upon arguing merely from its 
actualities, (so to speak,) and neglect- 
ing to consider its capabilities; in fact, 
upon considering it practically, instead 
of as we ought, abstractedly ; ; forinin- 
vestigating philosophically the nature of 
any thing, we are not to bind it down 
to the measure of what we finite beings 
are able to make of it, but to consider 
what its own absolute and unrelated ca- 
pabilities admit of ; we should no more 
judge of the powers of rhyme from our 
application of it to language, than of 
those of reason from our application of 
it to ideas; they both partake of the 
narrowness and imbecility of our facul- 
ties. 

Let me ask, why are not the sciences 
composed in rhyme? Why did not 
Milton write his Paradise in rhyme ? 
plainly for this reason; not because 
these works could not be so written, 
and would not be improved by it—no; 
but because the authors were unable. 
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It may be said, in the former, rhyme, or 
any species of poetry, would distract 
the reader’s thoughts ; and, in the lat- 
ter, would have been beneath the digni- 
ty of the subject. To which I reply : 
that is not the fault of rhyme, but the 
fault of the reader in the former case, 
and of the writer in the latter. Why 
does the reader suffer his thoughts to be 
distracted ? and why does the writer 
suffer his dignity to droop ? no one will 
deny, but that if the reader were able 
to preserve his thoughts, and the writer 
his dignity, the science and _ the blank 
poem would be both improved ; or, if 
there be any one who is so hardy as to 
deny this, | would beg of him to exa- 
mine whether the reason of it be not 
to be found in himself, and not in the 
rhyme, That metre is an improve- 
ment upon mere prose, and rhyme 
upon metre, is evident, in that it is the 
addition of a new though inferior cause 
of pleasure; viz. that of sound to that 
of reasoning. Prose is considered the 
vehicle of reasoning ; put the same un- 
alloyed reasoning into metre, and you 
add that pleasure which arises froma 
musical cadence or tone, to that which 
you before received from the argu- 
ment, a sensile to an intellectual plea- 
sure; now superadd rhyme, and you 
increase the sensile pleasure to the ear; 
and there is but this difference in these 
two sensile pleasures afforded by metre 
and rhyme, that metre gives you that 
species of pleasure which arises from me- 
lody,—rhyme, that which proceeds from 
harmony ; ; metre is a bar, rhyme 1 is a 
chord or double-note of music, where 
the notes are words; and the pleasure 
in both music and _ poetical language, 
arises from the same proximate cause; 
viz. the succession of sounds in melody 
and metre, the accordance of them in 
harmouy and rhyme. 

Hence, I think, it must be granted 
me, that even a mathematician would 
be better pleased were his works in 
sweet rhyme than in sour prose ; unless 
he be deficient in the faculty of receiving 
auricular pleasures; on which, though 
he may plume himself, itis nothing FE i 
than an imperfection, the marring of 
God’s perfect work; for it is an absurd 
argument, that because the faculties of 
Sensation are often prostituted tolow and 
ignoble purposes, the pleasures deriv- 
able from them, pure and legitimate, 
are unworthy of any one capable of en- 
joying those of a higher description, 
such as intellectual pleasures certainly 
are: either sensile acts are pleasurable 
or not, and if they are, T can only com- 
miserate those who are deprived of this 





source of enjoyment. It is ridiculcus 
for any one who will allow that a plea- 
sure of sense may be innocent, to con- 
gratulate himself upon being deficient 
in that sense, or to found any argu- 
ment against the excellence of rhyme, 
or the inferior species of pleasure it af- 
fords ; if it be possible to receive plea- 
sure from reason and from rhyme sepa- 
rately , why not add them, though they 
be gratifications of a different. species 
and a different degree ? 


Hence also, | think, the inference 
made above, about superior intelli- 
gences, may be concluded, and that 
not ouly contingently, but necessarily. 
For if it be allowed that rhyme ts an ad- 
ditional good quality to prose, I mean 
where this addition does not act as an 
injury, as frequently 1 in mortal works, 
where sense is sacrificed to or injured 
by sound ; I say if this be allowed, -as 
from what I have proved I believe it 
must be, then it is impossible that the 
Deity and his angels, if they communi- 
cate their ideas as we do, should speak 
ina less eloquent and pleasureable stile 
when they may speak without more 
difficulty in a better. Hence, I think 
it demonstrative, that the Supreme 
and other high intelligences speak in 
rhyme. 

The above reference of the pleasure 
we receive from rhythmical poetry to its 
euphony, 1s, I believe, the true account 


of it; and if it should be asked of me,’ 


how does this theory explain the plea- 
sure which one reading. merely in his 
mind perceives? I answer, by memory. 

He coilects from the words which he 
sees what sound they would have might 
he hear them, and is thus pleased, not 
with their actual euphony, but with 
that, which they would have if pro- 
nounced aloud, and which the reader 
is enabled to assign them by his recol- 
lection of the usual sounds of words, 
disposed as in the piece heis reading 
i. es by his memory. Those whomay be 
inclined to place the gratification which 
we receive from the language of poe- 
try, in our admiration of the difficulty 
of so combining our words, will, per- 
haps, be of another opinion, when they 
consider, that those pieces which please 
us most in their phraseology, have usu- 
ally the least appearance of difficulty; 
though, indeed, this is not conclusive, 
as their apparent ease is the more ad- 
mirable, if their real difficulty be ac- 
knowleged. Perhaps our gratification 
proceeds from both these causes, but 
more largely from the first. 


July 11, 1821. ReEDLAY, 


WHAT IS THIS? 





Juno was pleased to send cards of 
invitation to the goddesses, and, at the 
time appointed, the divinities arrived 
ut her celestial palace. 

By command of the queen of hea- 
ven, Elysium assum’d its brightest as- 
pect: light azure and blue clouds, 
studded with golden stars, and inter. 
woven with wreaths of myrtles and 
roses, formed a canopy over the heads 
of the goddess and her guests. The 
soft zephy rs yielded their refreshing 
breezes, while enchanting  syrens 
swelled each note, producing the most 
exquisite harmony, Juno looked di- 
vine; a celestial feast was provided, 
of which the goddesses partook, and 
Elysium re-echoed with laughter and 
merriment. 

At length their mirth began to 
abate ; the wise and pradent goddesses 
retired ; but Juno, perceiving that 
some of her guests still remained, and 
being too polite to appear fatigued, 
proposed a plan to dissipate an idte 
hour :— 

‘ Look,’ said she, * what Jupiter has 
left,’ and she presented to the view of 
all present a human form; ‘ Let each 
of you endow him with some property, 
and I will adjudge to whom the prize 
shall be given.’ Her visitors seemed 
quite delighted, and Folly, forgetting 
all decorum, rushed forward to gain 
precedence. ‘ The wishes of the queen 
are mine,’ answered she, § provided a 
proper share of praise be allotted for 
my services.’ *And I,’ said Vanity, 
pompously advancing, ‘am willing 
enough to lend you my abilities, 
queen of heaven, concluding that their 
worth and consequence will be suftici- 
ently estimated.’ Conceit laughed at 
their pretended abilities without her 
assistance, and, therefore, with due so- 
lemnity and conscious superiority, 
condescended to vouchsafe her aid. 
‘[ shall endeavour to please yeu all,’ 
said the queen, while a gracious smile 
of approbation encircled her celestial 
countenance. Folly, Vanity, and 
Conceit began their incantations, and 
soon display ed their work to view, at 
sight of which the queen of heaven 
and all her train, who sat by, burst in- 
to an immoderate fit of laughter. 
Folly and Vanity had implanted an ex- 
pression of vacancy ww the counte- 
nance of this mortal, which, aided by 
the ridiculous decorations of Conceit, 
produced a novel and whimsical ap- 
pearance, unknown before even to the 





celestials themselves, Juno, at length, 
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commanding silence, thus spoke. 
‘However great and unparalleled 
have hitherto been the combined powers 
of Folly, Vanity, and Conceit, in these 
your operations you have succeeded 
beyond what I could have expected ; 
and such is the appearance of this 
mortal, that I dread the ridicule of 
Jupiter too much to allow of his conti- 
nuance in Elysium; therefore, as you 
have created him at my desire, I must 
further claim your assistance, to enable 
me to expel him from heaven.’ Thus 
saying, the goddesses joined their efforts 
to effect what the prudence of Junosug- 
gested, and tumbled him down from 
heaven upon earth. Alas! he there 
meets no better fate; terrestial mortals 
gaze with wonder to see this non-de- 
script, and, while he continues barm- 
less, think, "tis a creature fit only to 
amuse; but when, as soon as in his 
pride, he is desirous of shewing the 
materials of which he is framed, he be- 
comes insupportable, and every rational 


creature shuns—THE Danpy. 
eee 
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TO AN OLD FIGURE HEAD. 

TueE following lines were written in conse- 
quence of seeing, lying in decay at a certain 
dock-yard orf the banks of the Thames, a figure, 
which the writer remembers when a boy, adorn. 
ing the head of the ship Diana. It may be 
deemed a singular subject for poetry; but, as 
poets, like sailors, are not very particular in 
the choice of their goddesses, and as some have 
written in praise of stone ones, I see no reason 
against my choosing one of wood. Were I sup- 
plicating her, I might have the best chance of 
success, as her heart would, probably, of the 
two, be the most tender. 


On, thou that liest there, alone, 

And valueless as yonder stone, 

To every change of season bare ; 
Thou, that wert once so bright, so fair, 
Where is thy glitt’ring beauty flown ? 
Thou, that did'st, like an empress, ride 
Majestic o’er the vassal tide ; 

Love’s image, wanting but the tone 
Of voice, to call thee Nature’s own : 
What art thou now? who once wert seen 
Array’d in beauty, as a queen, 

Smiling above the wave serene, 

Calm ‘mid the elemental jar, 

And in the thunder of the war ; 

The crescent on thy forehead beaming, 
Thy bright locks o’er thy shoulders streaming, 
With pointed dart, and buskin’d feet, 
Thou seem’st as the billow fleet, 
Eying, as *twere, with lofty glance, 
Thy victims from their dens advauce. 
There was a time when valour’s eyes 

Would gaze intently on thy fuce, 
And sighs from iron hearts arise, 

As love would some fond image trace 
Of maiden left neath kinder skies— 
The sailor bending o’er the bow, 

Saw, in thy smooth and open brow, 
Some sweet resemblance of the fair, 
His bogom vainly pined for there ; 





Till with the fond idea warm, 

He almost clasp’d thy silent form ;— 
But bumbled in the dust art thou, 
And who, alas! will clasp thee now. 


The flame will clasp thee! hotly bright, 
To feed its fiery appetite, 

Like as the lustful spoiler woos 

The wretch that dares not to refuse ; 

And having won her to his arms, 

Riots in, and destroys her charms. 

And thou, like those that gave thee form, 
At last may mingle with the worm. 


I saw thee once, with aspect bland, 

Fresh from thy skilful maker’s hand, 

Ere youth’s fair reign with me began; 
And now that years have mark’d me man, 
I see thee, and with deep regret, 

In ruin laid, but comely yet. 

So looks, perchance, some earthly maid, 
To whom the world has homage paid,— 
The victim of her love or pride, 

In beauty’s autumn cast aside. 


Yet, thou art better far than those 

Inheritors of earthly woes, 

Whose semblance unto thee is given ; 

What, tho’ thou had’st not light from heaven, 
Thou neyer hast with sickness striven ; 
Neither has want nor sorrow been 

To blight the calmness of thy mein ; 

A faithless friend thou hast not met, 

Thou had’st no false love to forget ; 

Stern age alone has brought thy doom, 

And winds and waves have stol’n thy bloom ; 
And if (like mortal maiden), thou 

Hast the neglect of mankind now, 

It is not felt, thuu tranquil art, 

Thou know’st no sickness of the beart. 


Oh! well can I recall the time 
When the gay bark that bore thy name 
Left Albion’s cool and pleasant clime, 
For western India’s realms of flame. 
Twas summer; brightly shone the sun, 
As (quarterly the wind) she run 
A steady free top-gallant breeze ; 
She dash’d aside the clasping seas, 
A sight that every eye might please ; 
And every sail, so white and full, 
Look’d, in the sun light, beautiful. 


O’er many a wave thou since hast been, 
And eke by many a gallant scene 
Renown’d, and sacred held in story— 
But thou coul’dst know not of their glory, 
Thou could’st not feel the soul expand, 
As some do when they pass the land 
That once was glorious, once was great 
And lovely,—lone and desolate. 

Thou could’st not know of freedom, thou 
Before it stood’st with unmov’d brow. 


Oh! what can bring sweet liberty 

To man a Just idea of thee ; 

I’ve seen the her’n, with pinion wide, 
Thro’ the blue realms of ether ride, 
Cleaving the wind in ficedom’s pride— 
And watch’d him sailing on, alone, 

Till in the distance he was gone, 

Farther than eye its glance could send,— 
And yet his journey found no end. 

And thought that sight description true 
But he who sails the waters blue, 

All clear above and fair below, 

And nought to stay his daring prow,— 
No spot whereon to fix his eye, 

Save the blue wave and bluer sky, 

Will feel thee most, sweet Liberty. 


But, oh, not all the hearts that ride 
Upon the breast of ocean’s tide, 


- 


Can feel as wand’rers ought to feel. 
Unmark’d by them, the waves may glide 
In beauteous silence past her side, 
Or round her stern in eddies steal ; 
Unfelt by them, the freshing breeze 
Plays in the sail and wakes the seas ; 
They have not minds for things like these = 
Unheeded rides the moon on high, 
And night, her starry canopy 
Spreads o’er the waters and the sky. 
There are too many *, who, like thee, 
Old Dian, wander on the sea; 
Their voyage, but an idle sleep 
Awak’d, but when on shore they creep, 
There let them run their useless race, 
So Ocean be my dwelling place ; 
Mine be the life, the varied Jife 

The careless sons of Ocean lead, 
To-day in peace, the next in strife, 

Free as the wind that gives them speed 5 
Where the soul danger meets and dares it, 
Wild as the element that bears it. 


Farewell, farewell! thy day has past, 

And mine has come, but may not last 4 

The few bright hours of youth are gone, 

And manhood’s years rol] darkly on 

Behind me. Ills ‘twere hard to bear, 

Authors of thoughts that painful are, 

Before me a long vale of care,— 

A troubled sky, a stormy sea 

Betwixt me and eternity ; 

And when the painful struggle’s o’er, 

Tost a lone wreck, on death’s pale shore, 

My form at length shall be like thee. 
SAM SPRITSAIL. 
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Drury Lane.—Mr. Dibdin’s cele- 
brated drama, The Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian, has been produced at this thea- 
tre; and we congratulate the manager 
on his ingenuity in rendering one of 
the most popular of modern dramas as 
dull and insipid as it was possible to 
make it. We will not so far libel the 
vood taste of our readers as to suppose 
that any one of them is unacquainted 
with this drama, and to most the dra- 
matis persone of this house can scarce- 
ly be strangers; we need, therefore. 
only mention by whom, not how, the 
characters were sustained, as that will 
easily be guessed. Reuben Butler, 
Mr. Barnard; Efe Deans, Madame 
Vestris; Jeannie Deans, Mrs, Oryer; 
Staunton, alias Robertson, Mr. Thomp- 
son!! Madge Wildfire, Mrs. Vining, 
who had come to the theatre as a visit- 
or, but promptly undertook the charac- 
ter, when Mrs. Egerton, who attempt- 
ed it, was unable, through hoarseness, 
to proceed in it. ‘There were, however, 
three good characters in the piece: 
Dumbiedikes, by Mr. Mackay ; ip | 
Murdochson, by Mrs. Brookes, an 
Saddletree, by Mr. Smith; the two 


* Many travellers may be well compared 
} with the figure at the head of a ship: they go a 
sreat way and see nothing. 
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last are from the Surrey Theatre, Mr. 
Mackay’s Dumbiedikes is an admira- 
ble piece of acting; the gait and man- 
ner, the mixture of avarice and bene- 
volence, and the doating attachment 
of the Laird, were finely pourtrayed ; 
and wretched as the piece was generally 
performed, yet its intrinsic merits, in 
spite of all disadvantages, procured it 
abundant applause. 

Covent Garpen. —Shakespear’s 
King Henry the Fourth, or rather the 
Coronation, attracts crowded audiences 
every evening. Those who cannot 
witness the splendid pageant at West- 
minster Hall or the Abbey, may form 
as good an idea of it from this exhibi- 
tion as the limits of a theatre will per- 
mit. The dresses are splendid, the 
procession numerous and well-arrang- 
ed, and the ceremonial altogether very 
imposing, 

HayMarkeT THeaTReE.— The Belle’s 
Stratagem was performed here on Mon- 
day to a numerous and genteel audi- 
ence. Mr. Conway played Doricourt 
for the first time, and sustained the 
part in a very respectable manner; but 
there is a stiffnessin his demeanor, that 
disqualifies him for the pretensions of a 
perfect gentleman. Mrs. Johnson, in 
Letitia Hardy, wanted the delicacy that 
should heighten the interest of the cha- 
racter with the audience. Mrs, Chat- 
terley’s personification of the lively wi- 
dow, Racket, was admirable; she 
seemed pleased with the part she was 
acting, and every one seemed pleased 
with her. Mr. Lacy, as Flutter, was 
just the gay, flippant, busy, insignifi- 
cant thing the author must have istend- 
ed; he played with great ease, and was 
really very amusing. Mr. Terry’s 
character, Hardy, was unworthy of his 
talents, and the rest of the performance 
was neither good enough for praise 
nor bad enough for reprobation. 

EnGiisH Opera House.—On Mon- 
day night, her Majesty the Queen vi- 
sited this theatre, which she entered a 
few minetes before seven o’clogk, 
amidst the universal plaudits of a 
crowded and _ respectable audience. 
She occupied one of the boxes situated 
below the level of the stage, a cireum- 
stance which occasioned some displea- 
sure until explained. After God Save 
the King had been sung by the compa- 
ny, with the discordant substitutions by 
the audience, the manager was peremp- 
torily summoned to answer for the dis- 
respect shewn to the (Queen in the se- 
Jection of her box. 

Mr. Bartley came forward; but for 
come time he might have been just as 





profitably employed in communing 
with his own lips. Silence, however, 
was restored, and this respectable actor 
proceeded to inform the audience, that 
it was the wish of the manager to treat 
with all imaginable respect the august 
personage who had on that occasion con- 
descended to honour the English Opera 
House with her presence. Mr. Bart- 
ley was proceeding, but he was inter- 
rupted by loud cries of ‘the Queen, 
the Queen!’ After some moments he 
proceeded,— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen—I have had 
some eer of the stage, and I ne- 
ver, in the course of my life, heard an ac- 
tor from the stage presume to designate 
one of the Royal Family by the title of 
King or Queen. So much for that ob- 
jection; but if you think that I am 
derogating from that respect to which I 
consider her Majesty entitled, I assure 
you that [ have not the slightest objec- 
tion to state to you that the Queen has 
been placed in that box by the express 
desire of her own chambelain. The se- 
lection, Ladies and Gentleman, is his, and 
cannot, tharefore, with justice, be attri- 
buted to the manager.’ 


This address was received with ap- 
plause, and the performance proceeded. 
The operetta of Bachelors’ Wives was 
followed by Love’s Dream, in which 
Miss Kelly’s acting was frequently and 
forcibly applauded. The Queen left 
the theatre at the conclusion of the se- 
cond piece. The house at half price 
was crowded to excess. 

SurreY THEATRE.—On Monday 
night the able and indefatigable ma- 
nager of this theatre, Mr. Dibdin, had 
his benefit, when a new serious piece, 
entitled The Mysterious Marriage, and 
a new comic one, called Frederick and 
Voltaire, were produced. Miss. Tay- 
lor and Mr. Huntley in the first were 
very effective; and the principal cha- 
racters in the last piece were well sus- 
tained by Huntley, Bengough, Wyatt, 
and Fitzwilliam. The house was well 
filled. 


PLA LPEPC EP 


MADAME CATALANI, 


Ir forms no part of our plan to notice 
either public or private concerts, confi- 
dent that our pages can generally be 
devoted to objects of more extended 
interest, we are, however, disposed to 
make an exception in the case of that 
sweet syren, Madame Catalani, who, 
after an absence of seven years, has re- 
turned in the fulness of her strength, 
to reap new laurels and impart new 
pleasures, 

In our notice of Lady Morgan’s 
Italy, we mentioned, in an anecdote, 
that Madame Catalani was born at 








Senigaglia, and, we believe, in the year 
1780, and of respectable parents. She 
was educated at the Convent of Gu- 
bio, where her exquisite voice soon 
rendered her so conspicuoua, that the 
nuns, ‘jealous of her superiority, suc~ 
ceeded in prohibiting her from singing 
in the church, At the age of fourteen, 
she quitted the convent, and being 
furnished with the means of cultivating 
her talents by a cardinal, she made 
such rapid progress in vocal music, 
that she soon ventured, publicly, to 
compete with the two famous singers, 
Marchesiand Crescentini. Sheplaced 
herself under the tuition of a celebrated 
Italian singer, Anna Morichetto Bo- 
sello, who died about the year 1800. 
Madame Catalani now shone succes- 
sively at the theatres of Venice, Milan, 
Florence, and Rome; she was next in- 
vited to the court of Lisbon, where she 
remained four years, with a yearly sa<- 
lary of 24,000 cruzados. From thence 
she proceeded to Madrid, with letters 
of recommendation to the queen, who 
loaded her with favours; and, ata sin- 
gle concert which she gave in that ca- 
pital, she received nearly 3500l. From 
Spain she went to France, and was re- 
ceived with such distinction in all the 
towns throughout which she passed, 
that her journey resembled a triumphal 
march. At Paris, she gave four con- 
certs, which attracted immense crowds, 
notwithstanding the exorbitant price of 
the tickets, which were one louis d’or 
each. 

In the year 1806, Madame Catalani 
visited England, where her talents were 
as much admired and more liberally 
paid than in any country she had pre- 
viously visited, and in a residence of 
somewhat less than eight years, she 
gained the immense sum of 90,000 
vuineas! In the beginning of the 
year 1814, she returned to France, 
and, by permission of the king, esta- 
blished an entertainment, which com- 
bined the opera seria and the opera 
buffa, in the Theatre Favart. She 
was, for a considerable time, sole pro- 
prietor and manager of this theatre, 
which possessed the best orchestra in 
Europe, under the direction of the cee 
lebrated Paer. 

When the congress was held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Mudame Catalani relieved 
the tedium of partitioning kingdoms, 
by the soft ee ksi of her voice, 
which procured her the applause and 
the rewards of all the sovereigns and 
princes there assembled; since that 
time she has visited various parts of 
Italy and Germany, 
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Having given this brief biographical 
sketch of this celebrated singer, we 
shall now notice her first appearance 
this season, at aconcert at the Argyle 
Rooms, on Monday evening. The 
performance was announced for 
nine o'clock, and at that hour the 
Music Hall was crowded with ama- 
teurs and persons of fashion. In the 
royal box were the Dukes of C!a- 
rence and Cambridge, with, we be- 
lieve, the Duchesses of Kent, Glouces- 
ter, Clarence, and the Princess Au- 
gusta. The concert began with a sym- 
phony of Mozart. Spagnoletti led the 
orchestra, and Clanchettini sat at the 
piano-forte. The symphony was cor- 
rectly played, and intolerably tedious. 
This was followed by a comic duet 
song, As it might so please Fortune, by 
the Signors Placci and Angrisani.— 
On Catalani’s ascending the orchestra, 
every glass and every eye was turned 
upon her; a considerable part of the 
assembly rose, and the singer seemed 
for the moment not slightly embar- 
rassed. Catalami’s face and figure are 
much improved; her physiognomy, 
without losing its powerful expression, 
is fuller, and her form more rounded. 
Her voice has undergone a change not 
unlike that of her person. It is richer, 
more complete, more rounded, Its 
spirit has undergone no change: it is 
still the same brilliant, vivid, and pe- 
netrating talent; its tone is magnifi- 
cent. This tone is obviously improv- 
ed in quality; it has acquired addi- 
tional sweetness without losing its early 
delicacy, and runs through the most 
minute divisions of the scale with 
matchless sweetness. Some of its ca- 
dences were prolonged with a splendid 
ostentation of her strength, and their 
closes were unfallingly wound up with 
some subtle sudden feat of taste and 
skill, that left the audience in wonder, 


The first song, Della Superba 
Roma, a bravura, gave a fine oc- 
casion for the development of her yo- 
lume of voice. She reserved her mas- 
tery of the scale for another display; 
but, even in this less ambitious com- 
mencement, she gave striking evidence 
of her powers. A duet on the harp 
and piano-forte, by the Misses Ash, was 
next performed. It was a clever com- 
position, and executed with a neatness 
very creditable to those young per- 
formers. Rodés Violin Variations fol- 
lowed, sung by Catalani. This was 
palpably for the display of that rapid 
execution which first distinguished this 
great singer, It was delightfully per- 





formed, and applauded in the highest 


degree. 

Non piu andria was one of the most 
striking efforts of the might. The me- 
lody is popular from its elegance and 
gaiety, and Catalani sang it with sin- 
gular grace and animation. The night 
concluded with God save the King. 
The audience rose, and Catalani sang 
averse with a tolerable English pro- 
nunciation, and with extraordinary 
force of voice. We have spoken of 
this performance in superlatives; but 
nothing can be too strong for the de- 
scription of Catalani’s excellence; her 
voice is of unlimited compass; her 
execution is eminently dextrous, swift, 
and articulate. She has a_ perfect 
shake, of surprising strength, finish, 
and sustained tone, which leaves all 
competitors at an immeasureable dis- 
tance, 
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MR. KEAN’S FAREWELL 
TO. AMERICA. 
(From the National Advocate of June 8.) 


Sir,—As I find it impossible for indivi- 
dual efforts to stem the torrent of opposi- 
tion with which I have to contend, and as 
[ likewise consider it inconsistent with 
iny feelings and character to make addi- 
tional apologies, [ have resolved to return 
to my native country, and beg leave to 
offer to the public my thanks for that por- 
tion of favour bestowed upon me, and res- 
pectfully bid them farewell. 

Had I been aware of the enormity of 
the offence which has excited so much in- 
dignation, I certainly should not have per- 
mitted my feelings to interfere with my 
interest. 

The ‘very head and front of my of- 
fending’ amounts to this: an actor, ho- 
noured, patronized by his native country, 
and enjoying a high rank in the drama, 
withheld his services, under the impres- 
sion that they were not duly appreciated ; 
and so much do I fear the frailty of my 
nature, that it is not improbable, under 
the same circumstances, [ might be 
tempted to act in the same manner. [ 
therefore think it proper to leave the 
theatre open to such compeers, whose 
interests it may be to study the customs, 
and not offend them by my presence any 
longer. 

Before [ left England, I was apprised 
how powerful an agent the press was in a 
free country, and L was admonished to be 
patient under the lashes that awaited me ; 
and, at a great sacrifice of feeling, I have 
submitted to their unparalleled severity 
and injustice. IL was too proud to com- 
plain, and suffered in silence ; but I have 
no hesitation in saying, that the conduct I 
pursued was that which every man of re- 
putation pursued under the same circum- 
stances, in that gpuntry where Shakspeare 


was born, and Garrick had acted. 
Again, I disclaim any intention of of- 





fending; and although every natural do- 
mestic tie, as well asthe public love, await 
me on my own shores, it is withreluctance 
and regret, I leave my friends in America. 

EpMuND Kean. 
STATEMENT oF tHe BOSTON MANAGERS. 

To wie Pustic.—The Managers of the 
Boston Theatre having suffered, not only 
severe mortification from the disappoint- 
ment experienced by the public, but a 
heavy pecuniary loss from Mr. Kean’s 
non-fulfilment of his engagement with 
them, indulged the hope that they should 
not, in addition, be accused of § concurring 
in any offence to the public.” Mr. Kean’s 
stateinent, however, republished in the 
Boston papers of this day, has reduced 
them to the unpleasant alternative of ei- 
ther, by silence, admitting the truth of 
that statement, or of publicly disavowing 
it. They, therefore, respectfully state, that 
Mr. Kean’s refusal to perform the part of 
Richard III, was not only without their 
concurrence, but met from them all the 
opposition in their power, which they 
thought decorous and gentlemanly. ‘This 
course was dictated by a sense of duty that 
they owed to the patrons of the drama ; 
and when they add, that Mr. Kean was 
not to receive any specific sum for his ser- 
vices, but was to share the receipts of the 
eight nights, if they exceeded a certain 
agreed sum, and to have the ninth night 
clear for his benefit, it will appear evi- 
dent, that interest as well as duty would 
prevent them from ‘ concurring.’ 

The managers subimit this statement in 
duty to the public and themselves, not 
from any hostility to Mr. Kean. 

(Signed) Joun Durr. 
J. A. Dickson. 
Boston Theatre, June 4, 1821. 


Monument to the late Mr. Cooke.— 
We are informed that Mr. Kean, pre- 
vious to his departure from this coun- 
try, put into effect his original inten- 
tion when he first arrived among us, 
and has erected a splendid monument, 
in St. Paul’s Church Yard, in this city, 
to the memory of the celebrated 


Cooke.—New York Paper. 














THE CORONATION. 
Havine already said so much in the 
Literary Chronicle on the coronation 
cenerally, it may be expected, now that 
the splendid pageant is over, that we 
should be equally forward in describ- 
ing it. Our object, however, was to 
prepare our readers for the event by 


collecting such information as escaped 


the vigilance of other journalists; and 
now, when there is nothing left us but 
the description of the ceremonial, such 
are our narrow limits that we could 
not enter upon it without being infe- 
rior to every daily and evening paper; 
which have the most ample details, 
The coronation was in every respect 
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<imilar to that of James II. and 
George the Third, except in what re- 
lates to the coronation of a Queen. 
His Majesty went through the whole of 
the ceremony with creat dignity, and 
without appearing to suffer much from 
fatigue. 

There is one circumstance which will 

articularly distinguish the coronation 
of His Majesty George the Fourth, and 
which ought to be recorded by every 
journalist—the great accommodation 
made for the geutlemen of the press. 
At the last coronation, they were not 
recognized, and only admitted even to 
the Houses of Lords and Commons by 
stealth, and their reports, meagre and 
wretched as they were, were suffered by 
connivance. 

The newspapers, the day after the 
coronation of George the Third, con- 
tained nothing more than the pro- 
gramme of the ceremonial, and a soli- 
tary paragraph; now the evening pa- 
pers of the same day fill their sixteen 
columns with an account of the events, 
which on the following day are extend- 
ed to twenty close columns in some of 
the morning papers. !n noticing this 
difference, we cannot sufficiently praise 
Lord Gwydyr, the Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain, with whom the impor- 
tant arrangement originated. The 
boxes, belonging to this office in the 
hall, had, at former coronations, been 
turned to a profitable account, but 
his lordship generously gave his up to 
the gentlemen connected with the press, 
who were accommodated with one of 
the best boxes in the hall, which was 
exclusively devoted to their use. We 
wish we could have accorded a similar 
praise to the deputy or acting earl mar- 
shal, who, by virtue of his office, has 
charge of the abbey: but, although 
admissions were given to reporters, yet 
it was done ina reluctant and ungraci- 
ous manner, and the place assigned to 
them was well calculated to render 
their attendance of as little service as 
possible, 

There is another point in which the 
present coronation will be contradistin- 
guished from all others, in the liberal 
provision made.all over the metropolis 
forthe amusements of the populace. 
We do not allude to the booths and 
galleries which were erected in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster Hall 
and the Abbey, to enable spectators to 
see the procession; for these were 
prompted Ly cupidity. Owing, how- 
ever, to various circumstances, these 
galleries were very slenderly filled, and 
seats, which, a few days before, were 





charged three and four guineas, might, 
on the day of coronation, have been 
procured for as many shillings. The 
accommodation we allude to was that 
provided by government. 

We have often been reproached by 
our Gallic neighbours, who open their 
places of public amusement on great 
occasions, for not following their exam- 
ple. This, however, was done on 
Thursday, and without any of the con- 
sequences which had been dreaded 
from it. By command of the King, 
all the theatres were open to the pub- 
lic; and we need not say, that they 
were all very well filled: tickets of ad- 
mission were given in the morning 
frompten till two o'clock, to all appli- 
cantsy until as many were issued as 
would fill the theatres. 

In addition to the above, there were 
the most splendid fire-works in Hyde 
Park—a sort of naumachia on the Ser- 
pentine—the ascent of a balloon in the 
morning—the discharges of rockets 
from various parts of ‘the town ; ; and 
bands of music paraded the streets to 
enliven and amuse the inhabitants. 
There wasa liberality in all this, which 
we cannot but applaud, and we are 
happy to say that it seemed to be ap- 
preciated by the public. 
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Literature and Science. 
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Coronation Tickets. —The tickets for 
adimission to Westminster Hall and the 
Abbey, on the day of the Coronation, 
were printed onSir William Congreve’s 
plan, in colours, and are embellished 
with very elegantly embossed borders, 
and other decorations, illustrative of 
the occasion, The Hall Ticket com- 
prised the mark of the Congreve Press, 
eight inches long and tive broad, in 
black and red, which 1s a by 
a beautifully embossed border, more 
than three-quarter inches wide, com- 
posed of oak branches, with their leaves 
and acorns connected at each angle by 
the Union Badge, surmounted by the 
crown of state. 
about two-and-a-half inches in diame- 
ter, there is a representation of his Ma- 
jesty, seated in his coronation chair: an 
angel is pouring the holy oil on his 
head ; Britannia presents him with the 
sceptre ; while Justice, with her scales, 
and Mercy, with the cutana or pointless 
sword, are also in attendance. Each 
Hall Ticket is signed by Lord Gwy- 
dyr, the Deputy Great Dinenberieke. 
The Abbey Ticket is printed with the 
same Congreve plate as the former, but, 
in respect to the solemnity of the place, 


Within a circle of 


with blue and black ink instead of red 
and black; it is decorated by Mr. 
Dobbs, with a different but most ap- 
propriate frame-work 1n relief; it con- 
sists of a rich border of embossed Go- 
thic fancy, in quatre foil pannels, the 
inargin between the pannels being or- 
nameuoted with the laural branch; 
whilst the rose, shamrock, and thistle, 
are alternately distributed within them ; 
the angles are appropriated to the (Ab- 
bey arms) portcullis, surmounted with 
the royal crown, the space on each side 
being filled with the Union Badge, the © 
rose, thistle, and shamrock ; the backs 
of the tickets are distinguished by dif- 
ferent colours, red, yreen, blue, and 
yellow, applicable to “the particular si- 
tuations in the Abbey, &c. The exe- 
cution of these tickets do no credit to 
the arts; and if Sir William Con- 
greve’s plan can do nothing better, we 
would never wish to see it employed on 
any thing but ornaments for valentines, 
for which it seems admirably suited. 


Che Bee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascijaur aurea dicta.’ 


eile LUCRETIUS, 


Marshal Keitth.—When the Turks 
had invaded the Ukraine on the side of 
Russia, that empire sent two numerous 
armies to repel the invaders. The one 
commandea by Count Lasci, an Irish- 
man, broke through the Turkish in- 
trenchments, and ravaged Crimean 
Tartary with fire and sword. The 
other army, under the command of 
Count Munich, was destined for the 
destruction of Oczakow. In this ar- 
my, Mr. Keith, then a lieutenant, but 
afterwards governor of Berlin, and field 
marshal of the Russian forces, served; 
aud by his valour and skill at the head 
of eight thousand men, contributed 
inost ” materially to the taking of the 
place. In storming this city, Lieute 
nant Keith gave such instances of ten- 
derness and humanity, as diffused ad+ 
ditional lustre round his military glory, 
for while the furious Moscovites were 
sanguine in their revenge, he checked 
their ferocity, and exhorted them to 
spare the lives of their enemies. 
Among others, he rescued a child of 
six years of age from the hands of a 
Cosacks, who had already raised his 
scy mitar to cut off her head, as she was 
struggling to extricate herself out of 
some rubbish in which she had been en- 
tangled. ‘The father of the child was 
a Turkish grandee of some eminence; 
but being now left an orphan, Mr. 











Keith took her under his protection, 
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educated her in the most liberal man- 





to read all kinds of books, and to load 


wer, and treated her as if she had been our memory with an infinite number 


his own daughter. 


When she grew | of things at the cost of our judgment. 


up, he gave her the charge of his house, | [ do not attach myself to the senti- 
where she did the honours of the table, | ments of scientific men to acquire 
and proved herself worthy of the kind-! science ; but to the most rational, that 


ness she had experienced. 


Miracles.—Gervase informs us, that | 


such multitudes of miracles were 
wrought at the tomb of Thomas Beck- 
et, Archbishop of Canterbury, that the 
number and nature of thei, instead of 
satisfying the world, would, in an age 
less credulous, have created a suspici- 
on of their reality: neither Christ nor 
his Apostles performed so many to 
prove the truth of Christianity, as 
Becket did to defend the privileges 
and immunities of the clergy. The 
monks affirm, that he not only restored 
dead men to life, but that he even rais- 
ed the very beasts. They farther add, 
that beirg exposed to view in the 
church, before he was interred, he rose 
out of his coffin, and went and lighted 
the tapers which had been extinguish- 
ed; and that, after the funeral cere- 
mony was over, he held up his hands 
and blessed the people. The fame of 
these miracles drew such an immense 
number of votaries from all parts of 
Christendom, that in the year 420, no 
less than fifty thousand foreigners came 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of this re- 
nowned martyr. 

St. Erremond.—The following cha- 
vacter of St. Krremoad is drawn by 
himself:—I ama philosopher, as far 
removed from superstition as from im- 
piety; a voluptuary, who has not less 
abhorrence for debauchery, than in- 
clination for pleasure; a man, who has 
never known want nor abundance. 
1 occupy that station of life which is 
despised by those who possess every 
thing; envied by those who have no- 
thing, and only relished by those who 
make their felicity to consist in the ex- 
ercise of their reason. Young, I hated 
dissipation; convinced that a man 
must possess wealth to provide for the 
comforts of a long life; old, I disliked 
economy, as I believe that we need 
not greatly dread want, when we have 
but a short time tobe miserable. Iam 
satisfied with what nature has done for 
me; nor do I require a fortune. Ido 
not seek in men what they have of evil, 
that I may censure; I only find out 
what they have ridiculous, that | may 
be amused, I feel a pleasure in de- 
tecting their follies; 1 should feel a 
greater in communicating my discove- 
ries, did not my prudence restrain me: 
lifeis too short, according to my ideas, 


} 





I may strengthen my reason. Some- 
times I seek for the more delicate 
minds, that my taste may imbibe their 
delicacy ; sometimes for the gayer, 
that [ may enrich my genius with 
their gaiety: and, although [ con- 
stantly read, | make it less my occupa- 
tion than my pleasure. In_ religion 
and in friendship, I have only to paint 
myself such as 1 am—in friendship, 
more tender than a philosopher; and 
in religion, as constant, and as sifftere 
as a youth who has more sim/fficity 
than experience. My piety is com- 
posed more of justice and charity, than 
of penitence. I rest my confidence in 
God, and hope every thing from His 
benevolence.—In the bosom of provi- 
dence, I tind my repose and my feli- 
city. 
Song, from the Opera of Tulipano. 


Away from our lovers, 
We doubt, we desire,— 
Our breast is on fire, 
To see them return. 
But blest hope appearing, 
Our clouded brows cheering,— 
The heart soon discovers 
No reason to mourn. 


Epigram, from the French. 


Damis, an author cold and weak, 
Thinks as a critic he’s divine ; 

Likely enough—we often make 
Good vinegar of sorry wine. 
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New Novel. 
Just published, price 21s. boards, 


A LEGEND OF ARGYLE; or, 


’Tis a HUNDRED YEARs SINCE. 


‘Argyle, the State’s whole thunder born to 
wield, 
And shake alike the Senate and the field !’ Pope. 
In three volumes, 12mo. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 

‘A Romance has just made its appearance 
under the ‘title of “ A Legend of Argyle; or, 
‘Tis a Hundred Years Since,” which we have 
perused with great delight. The combination 
of historical narrative with fictitious detail is 
admirably well managed, and throughout the 
entire work the utmost delicacy of a polished 
and sensible mind is maintained. We feela 
pleasure, therefore, in recommending the “ Le- 
gend of Argyle”’ to our numerous readers.’ 

Also, just published, 

2. LocHIEL; or, The Field of Culloden. A 
Novel, in three volumes, price 21s. 

3. SUCH IS THE WORLD. A Novel, in three 
vols. price 2]s. boards. 

4. THE FAvourRITE OF NATURE; dedicated 
(by permission) to Mrs Joanna Baillie. A No- 
vel, in three vols. price 21s. boards. 
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This day was published, 
In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. in boards, 


MY NOTE-BOOK; or, SkerTcues 
from the GALLERY of St. STEPHEN’s. A Poem. 
By WILFRED WOODFPALL, Esq. 
Epsfovres % 0s GAA AOUS. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, 13, 
Ave-Maria-Lane. 

‘The Author’s talents are considerable, and 
his hits very amusing.’—Literary Gazette. — 
June, 1821. 

‘If the perusal of this very smart little work 
does not produce “cheers and laughter,’ we 
shall henceforth have no faith in our judgment, 
and no very enviable opinion of the reader’s 
understanding.’— Literary Chronicle. — June, 
1821. 











To Parents and Guardians. 


A GENTLEMAN, well known as 
the Author of several Works on Education, has 
opened a BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, about Two Miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, in which the comforts of home are 
combined with the Studies of a Public School, 
The Terms are Forty-five Guineas per annum. 
for Pupils under Ten Years of Age; and Fifty 
Guineas when they exceed that Period. Fur- 
ther Particulars will be known from his Card, 
which may be had at Mr. Hailes’s, Bookseller, 
Museum, Piccadilly; and at Mr. Souter’s, Book- 
seller, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 





New Music, 
Published by J. Wituis, Harmonic Saloon, 
Dublin. 


A GRAND TRIO for Harp and 


Two Piano-Fortes ; also, aranged as a Duet, 
for Harp and Piano-Forte, by T. RIES, price 
LUs. 6d. 

VocaL Duget—* I’ve seen a sweet and speak- 
ing eye,’ by J. BLEWITT, as sung with the 
most unbounded applause by Miss Cheese and 
Mrs. Vincent, at the concert, Dublin. Price 2s. 


SACRED MELODIES+No. 1. by SIR JOHN 
STEVENSON, calculated for the use of Private 
Families or Parish Churches; being arranged 
for one, two, three, or four voices, with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano-Forte. 
The words selected from the Psalms of David, 
by E. T. DaLTon, Esq. dedicated to his Excel- 
lency Earl Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

LANCER’s QUADRILLES—the Fourth Edition 
of these highly fashionable and unrivalled 
Quadrilles is just published, price 3s. 

From the many spurious imitations of these 
justly celebrated Dances, J. Willis feels himself 
called upon respectfully to caution the Public, 
that none are genuine but those authenticated 
by his signature, 

These and all the publicafions of J. WILLIS 
may be had in London, of his Agent, M. A. 
BURKE, 22, Southampton Street, Covent Gar- 
den, and of all the principal Music-sellers in 
the united kingdom. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Exeter Change; where advertises 
ments are received. and communications ‘ for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationer's Court; Chapple, Pall 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Old Las 
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